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AT THE LEAST PRICES 
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47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). asnehccstaetmaniaell Reliable. 


| ‘Richard A. French, 
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every man coming into this world. 
—THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, I: 9. 




















PARTING. 


IF thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night tho’ that farewell may be, 
Press thou his hand in thine. 

How can’st thou tell how far from thee 






































Men have been known to lightly turn the corner of a street, 
And days have grown to months, 

And months to lagging years, 

Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 


























Parting at best is underlaid with tears and pain ; 
Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 
Or time or distance, clasp with pressure firm 

The hand of him who goeth forth. 

Unseen, Fate goeth too. 

Yea, find thou always time to say 

Some earnest word between the idle talk. 

Lest with thee, evermore, 

Both night and day, regret should walk. 


—Author Unknown. 




























MODERN THOUGHT. 
Paper read by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin at the Manchester Confer- 
ence, Eleventh month 13, 1895. 
‘© Tue Relation of Quakerism to Modern Thought’’ is 
the subject for consideration this evening. It includes 
the subject of the relation of Christianity to modern 
thought, since no one here would claim any authority for 
Quakerism by itself apart from the Christian revelation ; 
but the title suggests that we propose to deal especially 
with that mode of apprehending Christianity in which 
the Society of Friends has differed from other churches. 
I suppose that in the course of the ages each genera- 
tion that has received any communication of Divine 
truth has had more or less to ‘‘ orient’’ itself afresh, and 
to consider how that truth is related to the changing 
aspects of the world around it. Job and his three friends 
had to deal with the new and perplexing fact that there 
is not in this world a system of rewards and punishments 
perfectly adapted to the respective deserts of good and 
evil men; and their long debates suggest the immense 
difficulty which they found in harmonizing this fact with 
their previous notions as to the character of God. If 
we may allow ourselves the metaphor, the eternal verities 
of religion are like the fixed stars above us, but we, the 
human race, are ever plunging into new and untraveled 
seas, with no chart of past experience to guide us. The 
stars are there, silent, eternal, unchangeable, but how to 
connect them with the capes and headlands past which 
the ship of humanity is bearing us, that is the labor, that 
is the great perplexity. Modern thought is a phase of 
very wide import. I can only allude here, as briefly as 
possible, to four of its chief manifestations—Aéstheti- 
cism, Pessimism, Socialism, Scientism. 
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There was the true Light, even the Light that lighteth 


Fate or caprice may lead his steps, ere that to-morrow comes ? 







{ JOURNAL. 
LVol. XXIV. No. 1208. 


ESTHETICISM. 


We all know the influence which the pursuit of ‘art 
for its own sake’’ has been for some years exerting on 
the thought of the nation, and many of us feel that that 
influence has been an unhealthy one. ‘‘ Here while art 
was still religion,’’ says Longfellow of the age of Albert 
Durer. Now art threatens to become religion in another 
sense, obliterating all the old landmarks of morality, and 
deciding by herself, and with reference to artistic con- 
siderations alone, what is fitting and decorous in human 
life. ‘* Everything,’’so runs the present doctrine, 
‘which is, is worthy of being copied by the artist. 
Untruth in art is the one unpardonable sin. If that be 
avoided, what men have have hitherto called immorali- 
ties, or even crimes, may pass with light censure.’’ The 
teaching falls on willing ears. The flesh is only too 
ready to do its manifest wishes; and so, under the influ- 
ence of these new doctrines, (derived in great measure 
from France, but rapidly becoming naturalized in Eng- 
land), painting becomes indecent, fiction filthy, and the 
drama, so we are told, a school of vice. The whole 
tendency of this teaching is, at its best, to substitute the 
beautiful for the holy, as the object of men’s admiration ; 
to rob inankind of that knowledge of God which came 
to it through its Semitic teachers, and to throw it back 
on the beautiful Paganism of Greece for its religion ; to 
substitute the canons of art for the Ten Commandments 
of Mount Sinai. This at its best ; and how much lower 
than this the merely esthetic man may sink at his worst 
need not here be set forth. Against all the enervating 
and malarious influences of these views of the abstract 
supremacy of art, Christianity—and Quakerism as a part 
of Christianity—lifts up its undying protest. St. Paul’s 
terrible indictment of heathenism in the first chapter of 
Romans remains a terrible evidence how high the flood 
of wickedness can rise in a merely art-loving Pagan 
world ; and against that denial of all that is holiest and 
noblest in man’s nature the whole Christian Church must 
utter its earnest protest—the free, unecclesiastical Prot- 
estant as much as the much-robed Catholic priest. Per- 
haps against this tendency of modern thought the instincts 
derived from generations of Quaker ancestry may be a 
not unimportant safeguard. In the past we have, perhaps, 
been too Puritan, almost Manichean, in our attitude 
towards art. We have not welcomed as we should have 
done whatsoever was truly beautiful in painting, in music, 
or in literature. But still, even those too ascetic ages of 
medizval Quakerism have their lesson. We remember 
the multitudes of happy and useful lives which were led 
by men and women who altogether neglected the beauti- 
ful in their aspirations after the holy, and though we are 
thankful for the healthier and more generous view of art 
which now prevails amongst us, we learn from the ex- 
periences of our forefathers and from that of our con- 
temporaries that for human conduct and human happiness 
it is far safer to ignore art altogether than it is to accept 
her as the sole guide and ruler of human life. 


PESSIMISM. 


Of pessimism what shall I say? I must confess that 
I have not read Schopenhauer, and I decline to. lower 
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my spiritual temperature by reading a book which I am 
told is meant to convince me that ‘all things are for the 
worst in this worst of all possible worlds.’’ I know that 
true Christianity lifts up her voice in eternal protest 
against such teaching as this. She admits the sadness, 
the storm, the perplexity in the world as we see it. She 
confesses that ‘‘ we see not yet all things put under 
him ;’’ but she is sure that though ‘‘ the creation is made 
subject to vanity,’’ ‘‘ He hath subjected the same in hope, 
because the creation also itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’’ 

And for an effectual antidote to pessimism, I think it 
will be found that the view held by the early Quakers of 
the Universal and Saving Light is more efficacious than the 
Calvinistic teaching, that a great majority of the human 
race are irremediably pre-ordained by their Creator to 
eternal misery, or than the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the slow-burning fires of purgatory, from which only by 


many masses and after years of suffering, could the souls | 


even of the faithful be delivered. Whittier’s words,— 
‘* When hopeful utterance through and through 
The freshness of the morning blew,” — 
should, I think, express the general character of Christian 
and especially of Quaker teaching. 


SOCIALISM. 


When we speak of modern thought as influenced by 
Socialism, I think we mean, not that the world is at all 
likely to become one great phalanstery ; not that any com- 
plete system of universally organized labor and universally 
distributed food is any nearer adoption now than it has 
been at any time for the last two or three hundred years ; 
but that the inequalities in human society are more 
keenly felt than they have ever been before; that there 
is a more earnest desire on the part of thoughtful men 
and women to make life at least liveable, if possible joy- 
ous, for all, even the poorest in the nation, and that 
there is a gathering feeling of indignation against any 
who, being possessed of vast wealth, spend it all on 
themselves and on ‘‘ divers foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and perdition,’’ and 
will do nothing themselves to bring one joyous note into 
** the still, sad music of humanity.’’ With Socialism in 
this sense a man like Bishop Westcott, penetrated through 
and through with the spirit of Christianity, evidently 
sympathises, and I think we Friends need not fear to say 
that we sympathise also. William Penn's fine saying: 
‘‘The trimmings of the vain world would clothe the 
naked,’’ expresses the contrast between superfluity and 
destitution which weighs on all our hearts; and we, 
more perhaps than some others of our fellow-Christians, 


feel how grieviously out of ‘the Divine harmony ”’ are | 


the accounts which we sometimes read of the lavish ex- 
penditure of many thousands of pounds on the weddings 
and funerals of millionaires. Yet, if there be any talk 
of a democratic intervention to put these things right, of 
a forcible abstraction of the superfluous wealth of the 
rich to bestow it on the needy, we remember at once that 
striking dialogue: ‘‘ Lord, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. 
judge or a divider over you?”’ 
SCIENTISM. 
By this convenient, but barbarous word, I would ex- 
press that change which has come over the thought of 


the world in consequence of the wonderful additions to 
the common stock of knowledge which have been made 


by generations of patient workers since the close of the | 


Middle Ages. These additions may, for the present 
purpose, be spoken of as beginning with Galileo and 


| scribes into the discoveries of modern science. 


Man, who made Me a | 


ending with Darwin; but they have been more rapid, 
vaster, and more revolutionizing in their effect on ancient 
systems of thought during the past half-century than ever 
before. Once made, they necessarily and inevitably 
change the whole attitude of man towards the universe, 
—the wonderful universe, of which he finds his own 
world and his own species to be but tiny fragments,— 
his attitude towards the universe, but not, as I conceive 
it, his attitude towards the great unseen Maker of that 
universe. The soul which has once really grasped the 
thought of an Infinite Maker will still say: ‘‘ Be my 
world great or infinitely little, let it have been created 
six thousand years ago or sixty millions, was my first 
human progenitor the result of a special creation or the 
remote descendant of the lowest organic life, and evolved 
thence through ten thousand changes, on any theory, the 
Maker is my God, and I will praise him, my fathers’ 
God, and I will exalt him.’’ But it is needless to say 
that this is not the attitude of all our great scientific 
leaders, even towards theism, and still less is it the atti- 
tude of all of them towards the great series of spiritual 
phenomena which makes up the Christian revelation. 

Looking back over the debates of the last half-century, 
it is impossible not to see that some, I might say most of 
the defenders of that revelation have not been wise in 
their dealings with these inquirers after truth. In a well 
known passage of autobiography, the late Professor Hux- 
ley says: ‘‘In my young days, whenever I wished to 
prosecute any researches into the origins of the world 
and of man, I was continually met by notice-boards, 
saying: ‘No road this way. Trespassers beware. 
Moses.’ ’’ That may seem a flippant remark, but there is 
truth contained in it. There can be no doubt that half 
a century ago, while repeating the parrot cry, ‘‘ The 
Bible was not meant to teach us science,’’ we were all 
too ready to hem in the scientific inquirer by limitations 
derived from the supposed necessity of making his scien- 
tific results square with the exact words of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Nearly all Christians—perhaps I might say 
all intelligent Christians—are wiser now. They see that 
the Hebrew Scriptures, infinitely precious for the spiritual 
truths which they contain, are the work of men in a state 
of childish ignorance (ignorance which they shared with 
Plato and Cicero) as to the real constitution and past 
history of the universe ; that their words, all aglow with 
filial piety and love towards the Creator, and full of the 
deepest insight into his relation to the soul of man, do 
nevertheless reflect this ignorance, and that it is time and 
labor lost to try to fit in the words of these old Hebrew 
Time 
and labor lost; and I must say more than that. Any 
such labor is an attempt to blind our eyes to the truth, 
and it cannot be a labor enjoined upon us by the God of 
truth, or acceptable in his sight. 

Now one word in conclusion as to the attitude of 
Quakerism towards this phase of modern thought. It 
does so happen that we can bring a special contribution 
towards the solution of this problem. Two centuries 
ago, before a single scientific difficulty had been discov- 
ered in the Scriptures, the early preachers of Quakerism 
protested against that unwise and untrue mode of speak- 
ing about the Bible which had caused all the difficulty. 
George Fox was a man who had studied the Bible from 
cover to cover. It formed practically his sole education. 
He was filled with reference for its teaching, and was 
willing to spend long years in noisome dungeons rather 
than violate that which the Bible taught him was the 
command of Christ. Yet for all this he steadily refused 
and his consistent followers have to this day refused to 
call that precious book the Word of God. I must believe 
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that he was Divinely taught and guided to see the dan- 
gerous consequences to faith which would flow from that 
mistaken title. Now we can say to the scientific student 
who is not seeking opportunities for cavil, but genuinely 
desirous to give to faith the things which are faith’s, and 
to reason the things which are reason’s, ‘‘ It is no device 
invented yesterday to escape from the logical consequences 
of these new discoveries. It is a conclusion to which 
our forefathers were led by the Spirit of Christ himself, 
that we need not ask you to accept the Hebrew chro- 
nology or the Hebrew cosmogony as a necessary part of 
an all-rounded and infallible Word of God. Take the 
book and read it patiently and reverently, and you will 
find many precious messages of God to your soul; but 
that which was spoken unscientifically in the childhood 
of the world by the unscientific Hebrew sage is no es- 
sential part of Christ’s message to the world to-day.’’ 

I would not close with words which couid even seem 
like a derogatory estimate of the book of buoks. All of 
us who have had to wrestle with temptation or sorrow 
know what the Bible was to us then. The great father 
of historical criticism, Niebuhr, said: ‘‘ Let others wor- 
ship what they may, I can but worship the God of the 
Bible, der mir nur herz zum herz tst, ‘who alone speaks 
to me, heart to heart.’’’ And Sir Walter Scott, when 
that teeming brain of his was drawing near to the rest 
and quietness of the grave, was asked by one of his chil- 
dren what she should read to him. ‘‘QOh, read me the 
Bible ; there is no other book in the world for me but 
that.’’ 


HAS QUAKERISM A MESSAGE TO THE 
WORLD TO-DAY? 
(GLEANINGS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. ) 


A paper read at the Conference of Friends at Park Avenue meet- 
ing-house, Baltimore, Md., Twelfth month 22, 1895. 

BEFORE we can answer this question we must consider 
two others which naturally arise : 

First: What does the world of to-day need ? 

Second: What is Quakerism ? 

The world of to-day, the social world, asks, nay, de- 
mands as outward evidences of a true religion, such 
qualities as Truth, Purity, Justice, Mercy, Love, Peace. 
Turn where we will we find dissatisfaction ; there can 
scarcely be found a religious organization, from the He- 
brew to the Christian Scientist, (excepting perhaps the 
Roman Catholic Church) in which there is not dissension, 
controversy, schism. Creed and dogma and ritual no 
longer satisfy. 

True religion to-day means the recognition of the 
‘¢ Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man,’’ and 
thoughtful minds holding this to be the Central Truth, 
the keynote of Christianity, are turning back to Jesus 
Christ as its ‘‘ corner stone and sure foundation,’’ and 
are studying for themselves his life and teachings. They 
are neither sceptics nor heretics, but searchers after 
Truth, and are but asking that they may ‘‘ worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience.’’ 
They are seeking ‘‘ the Spirit, not the letter; reality, 


not form ; love, not hatred ; brotherly kindness, not op- | 


pression ; moderation, not excess ; simplicity, not osten- 
tation; sincerity, not pretense; truth, not 
economy, not waste.’’ 
Is there a religious body on the face of the earth attempt- 
ing to practice this simple code? There is, indeed ! 
That is Quakerism pure and simple. ‘‘ With a recog- 
nition and worship of God, the Creator and Ruler of All, 
attributing to him the supreme qualities of goodness, 


love, and mercy ; believing that he directly reveals him- | 





deceit ; | 
And where shall these be found? | 


self to the perceptions of man ; that his light shines into 
our souls if we admit it, and becomes thus ‘‘ God’s gift 
for man’s salvation.’’ The Society of Friends faces the 
world of to-day ‘‘ convinced that the Divine nature, the 
Christ Spirit, the Word which was in the beginning,’’ 
dwelt in Jesus in an unparalled and immeasurable degree, 
that he was ‘‘ the highest possible manifestation of God 
in man, and that his Father is our Father, ready and 
willing in the same manner to guide by that same Divine 
Spirit, ‘‘every man that cometh into the world.’’ 
Holding these views, some of us believe ‘‘ Quakerism is 
the purest form of modern Christianity,’’ that if we but 
‘« Mind the Light within,’’ and ‘‘ let nothing come be- 
tween our soul and God but Christ,’’ then all those 
Christian virtues enumerated above will shine out from 
our lives illuminating the dark places, making plain and 
‘« straight the way of the Lord.’’ 

So strongly and powerfully convinced of this were the 
early Friends, and that it was their duty to prove it so to 
the world, that they counted no obstacle too great to be 
overcome ; once assured that evil existed in any form, 
they hesitated not to denounce it, though it were an 
‘‘ existing religious institution to be torn down; even 
advocating such measures as the entire abolition of all 
clergy, the levelling of all classes, whether monarchical 
or aristocratic, into a universal brotherhood, or the 
undermining of all laws, whether national or civil, to 
make place for a law of brotherly love that alone was to 
guide all mankind.’’ But, they maintained, man must 
prepare himself to be a fit agent to govern his own 
actions. He must depend upon the word of the Lord for 
guidance ; therefore, he must open his heart to receive 


| that word, and in such a way that the truth shall not be 


distorted by the desires of a carnal heart. To so prepare 
himself he must abjure all the joys of this world that else 
might tend to turn his heart toward it and away from the 
world to come. He must obey none of the mandates of 
the world, even in their smallest observances, for the 
ways of the world were the ways of man, and not of God. 
Personal cleanliness and chastity must be observed, for, 
said they, if the outer man is unclean, how can the inner 
man be otherwise? Only to the man who has followed 
such a life as these principles pointed out could the 
word of the Lord come in all its strength and purity ; 
but when it came to such a one it must be obeyed im- 
plicitly, no matter to what it directed. ‘This was the 
doctrine of the ‘‘Inner Light.’’ Some one has said, 
‘* There is no virtue without a characteristic beauty. 
To do what is right argues superior taste as well as morals ; 
and those whose practice is evil feel an inferiority of in- 
tellectual power and enjoyment even where they take no 
concern for a principle. Doing well has something more 
in it than the mere fulfilling of a duty. It is a cause of 
a just sense of elevation of character; it clears and 
strengthens the spirits ; it gives higher reaches of thought. 
The world is sensible of these truths, let it act as it may. 
It is not because of his integrity alone that it relies on an 
honest man ; but it has more confidence in his judgment 
and wise conduct, in the long run, than in the schemes 
of those of greater intellect who go at large without any 
landmarks of principle. So that virtue seems of a double 
nature, and to stand oftentimes in the place of what we 
call talent.’’ 

So it was with the early Friend. True to his convic- 
tions of right and wrong, he cared not for custom or 


| public opinion, but persevered in the line of duty until 
| the world turned from mocking to respecting him, and 
| Quaker became a synonym for integrity, uncompromising 


thoroughness, self control, quietism, peace, all of them 
qualities needed as much to-day as they ever were. 
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They had the courage to maintain their standard in 
everything, whether in public or private life, in social 
diversions, or in education. ‘‘ The purity of life which 
so honorably distinguished them as a class has unques- 
tionably exercised a salutary influence on the public at 
large. In respect to certain great questions affecting the 
interests of mankind, such as war and slavery, they have 
beyond all doubt, originated opinions and tendencies 
which are no longer confined to themselves, but have 
widely leavened the mind of Christendom.’’ ‘‘ They 
have by the mere force of passive resistance obtained 
from the legislature and the courts, indulgence for all 
their scruples and a recognition of the legal validity of 
their customs.’” And just here I would like to say to 
the young people, that it sometimes seems as if they did 
not appreciate their inheritance; and yet there is a 
strong interest developing at this time all over the land, 
in American ancestry. Genealogical research is the fad. 
Now if there be a nobility worthy the name, it is that 
composed of honest, upright, God-fearing men and wo- 
men, descended from honest, upright, God-fearing an- 
cestors. That your inheritance! And remember, 
young people, ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.’’ 


is 


‘«’ Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code— 
By love inspired— 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 
Is much required.”’ 

Let it never be said of you, as I not long since heard 
said of another: ‘‘ He is not a Quaker, his people are, 
but you don’t find much of that about him. He is just 
as fond of a good time as any of us.’’ If that should be 
said of you, nine times out of ten it is because you are 
‘* selling your birthright for a mess of pottage.’’ The 
young people of this Society can have just as royally 
good times as they wish without going beyond the ap- 
proval of their ministers and elders. 

Remember your inheritance ! Shall it come short of 
its glory because you lack the energy and courage to 
make of yourselves worthy descendants of worthy an- 
cestors? Shall your particular name gain further honors, 
greater respect because you bear it? Are you looking | 
forward, preparing yourselves for the time when you | 
shall take the places that will of necessity become 
vacant? And will you prove to the world that the 
name of Quaker shall be held in honor and not in 
derision? Do not be afraid. The Christian life is not 
beset with more difficulties and fewer pleasures than the 
worldly one ; only this, in one you taste the pleasure first 
and remorse later, in the other strife and discouragement | 
first, ‘‘ joy and peace which passeth all understanding ’’ 
later. Be not content to rest on the laurels won 
by your fathers. Arise to the world’s need of you; say 
unto yourselves— 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ” 


The Society of Friends has set itself apart from the | 
world with a protest against the vanities, the inconsist- 
encies, the extravagances, the false pride, and false show | 
and glitter that abound on every side. The indifference, 
the greed and avarice, the oppression of one class over 
another class find no place in a community which recog- 
nizes woman as man’s equal, and all men as brothers, 
since all are children of one great Father. 

We have seen how they accomplished reforms in the | 
past ; what are they doing to-day? 


| 





the same indomitable energy and perseverance? Do they 
display equal virtue and wisdom ? 

We are told that they are ‘‘ dying out,’’ that all their 
country meetings are getting smaller and weaker. Can 
any prove the contrary? We feel, alas! that much of 
this is too true, and we ask ourselves, ‘‘ Are we doing all 
that we can to strengthen our own people? Do they re- 
ceive the help and encouragement needed to make them 
a power in each locality? Are they enabled to deliver 
the message entrusted to them?’’ Friends have always 
believed in thorough and higher education. The world 
is crying out for iton every side. Are Friends putting it 
within the reach of their isolated members, remembering 
always that any man or woman, any boy or girl, may 
some day be called to the ministry ? 

Here around us we have a library of more than three 
thousand books, many of them lying idle on the shelves, 
and our Friends in the country have none. Since they 
cannot get to the books, could not the books go to them ? 
It would be a simple matter to start some of them off asa 
circulating library going from one meeting to another. 
A few dollars would cover the cost of transportation and 
possible loss. Or a few dollars more would begin a 
separate library for that purpose, each year adding a few 
more. Place educational advantages in their homes when 
they cannot leave those homes to get them. 

The Society of Friends holds the principles, the 
thoughts, and ideas the world needs, and they should be 
well to the front in every movement for the uplifting of 
their fellow men. But ‘‘ old things have passed away, 
behold, all things have become new.’’ Modern prob- 
lems require modern methods to deal with them. The 
preaching of two hundred and fifty years ago is not the 
preaching needed to-day. He who would bea teacher of 


the people must keep pace with the advanced thought of 
the day. 


‘*’ Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 
Worshipers of light ancestral make the present light a crime. 


[ Welcome 
Was the | Mayflower 


Rescate’ by cowards, steered by men behind 
their time ? 


Brotherly Love | 


Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make| Parwoath Rock 


sublime ? 
They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 
Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all virtue was the Past’s; 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath made us free.’’ 
“* New occasions teach new duties ; time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
‘* Life was never better worth living than it is in 
America now, for there never was an ampler field for 


| manly, individual effort than there is in this country to- 
| day,’’ but the cry goes out— 


“God give us men. A time like this demands 
Great hearts, strong minds, true faith, and willing hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions, and their little deeds, 
Wrangle in selfish strife—lo, Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps.” 


This, the type of man demanded, is the type of man 
to be found in the Society of Friends. Are they taking 
their places in public life where they are so much needed ? 

Verily we believe Quakerism has a message, true and 
clear ; while war threatens our land, the poison of im- 
purity menaces the life of home and nation, intemperance 
controls the masses, while hatred, not love ; oppression, 
not brotherly kindness ; excess, not moderation ; extrava- 


Do they still preserve | gance, not simplicity ; pretence, not sincerity ; deceit, 
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not truth, exist, so long has Quakerism a work tc do. | the residences of Martha Perry, Cyrus Coffin, John F. 


Not standing afar off, but hand to hand, shoulder to 
shoulder, wherever wrong needs righting. But if we are 
lacking in individual faithfulness, if we do not ‘‘ mind 
the Light,’’ if we are satisfied to look back upon the 
work done by others, content with what has been accom- 
plished, indifferent to what still remains to be done, we 
shall become ‘‘ stumbling blocks ’’ unto our fellow men, 
like the Pharisees of old, instead of heralds of the glad 
tidings we are told to ‘‘ go forth and preach to every liv- 
ing creature.’’ ‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good wiil to men.’’ ‘‘ Behold a child is born, a 
Son is given,’’ ‘‘whose name is Emmanuel—God 
with us.’’ 


The Cincinnati Commercial- Gazette, some weeks ago, reported the 
sale, by J. J. Sullivan, an undertaker, of the Friends’ meeting-house 
property on West Fifth street in that city, to W. B. Kahn, ex-presi- 
dent of the Atlas Bank, for $25,000, and said that Sullivan had bought 
it just six months before for $9,000. ‘‘ The opinion,’’ it said, ‘‘ is 
almost unanimous that Mr. Kahn has a bargain at $25,000. It would 
certainly seem so in the view of the fact that the custodian of the estate, 
Benjamin Hopkins, now deceased, ten years ago refused to deviate a 
dollar from $50,000 when approached by a bona fide purchaser.” 

Going into the history of this old meeting-place, the Commercial- 

Gazette gave further details, some of which we present below. 
THE original meeting-house was built for a dwelling by 
Peyton Short, of Kentucky, in the year 1800. It was a 
wonder at that time. ‘‘ Why he built those two nice 
hewn log-houses away out in the woods there ?’’ was one 
of the mooted questions at that day. These were idle 
for many months, when John Arnot rented the west one, 
‘‘ and cut the wood on the lot and with a cart and two 
oxen hauled the wood away down into town,”’ as a cur- 
rent writer put it at that time. ‘‘ Down into town ’’ was 
then Main, Front, Broadway, and Third streets. 

In 1813 it was bought by the Friends for a meeting- 
house. It was subsequently enlarged and adapted to the 
use of a monthly meeting by adding a frame to the east 
side, and erecting a sliding partition. This served the 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting of Friends until 1859, when 
it was removed and the present brick house which occu- 
pies the site of the old log frame, was built. 

Annexed is a copy of the subscription paper (of 1813) 
to raise money for the purpose. 

‘« We, the subscribers, promise to pay the sums fol- 
lowing annexed to our names, for the purpose of a lot 
and the erection of a meeting-house on the same, as fol- 
lows, viz.: One-fourth in hand, one fourth in three 
months, and the other half as it may be needed for the 
purpose: 


Lewis Reece, ...... $100 Elias Fisher,. . .. . . $65 
John Swayne, .. . 50 John Wright, ..... 10 
Joseph Evans, .. . i00 Tim Y. Folger, 10 
David Holloway,. .... 100 a 10 
David Thatcher, .... . 40 Jesse Williams, a 
Chris. Anthony, 50 a, cs OU, cw «OS 
John F. Stall, 100 ee 20 
Thos. Rickert, .... . 5 John Suffrans, ..... 20 
Judes Foulke, ...... 5 Towns. Spakner,. . . 5 
John Wright, 30 Thos. D. Foulke, 5 
Benj. Hopkins,. .... . 20 Nathan Lewis,. ... . 3 
J. Cadwallader,. . . 20 Jesse Embre, ..... 10 
po 10 CAs « s 20 

6 6 0 Mae ee ee oe ee eee $853 


Mr. Pierce Cadwallader, the attorney, in the Johns- 
ton Building, is a near relative of the gentleman [J. Cad- 
wallader], in the foregoing list, and furnishes the data 
from which the information concerning this old society is 
gained. As early as 1811 a few Friends held in their 
peculiar way meetings for worship in Cincinnati at pri- 
yate houses. The parlors of the late Oliver M. Spencer, 
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Stall, Elizabeth Folger, were often used by them. In 
1812 a public meeting was held in the Court house, on 
Main street, south of Fifth street, then, attended by Eliza- 
beth Robson, an English Friend and an eminent minister 
in the Society. Soon after this a preparative meeting, 
was instituted as a branch of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
and the 16th day of the Third month, 1815, a monthly 
meeting was organized as a branch of Miami Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Waynesville. 

The committee appointed to attend the opening of 
the monthly meeting was as follows: Robert Whittacre, 
William Harvey, Asher Brown, Benjamin Farquhar, 
Hannah Evans, mother of Jason) Rachel Pugh, Hannah 
Kirk, and Ann Millhouse. This meeting embraced the 
families of Benjamin Hopkins, John Shaw, Jonathan 
Wright, Sr., Elias Fisher, David Pugh, Joshua Gibson, 
Josabad Lodge, Jeremiah Neave, David Holloway, Ben . 
Paddack, Oliver Martin, Joseph Evans, William Butler, 
Jonathan Crispin, George Hatton, John F. Stall, Edward 
Hatton, John Dickinson, Jesse Williams, Jesse Embry, 


| John Davis, Christopher Anthony, Micajah T. Williams, 


Samuel Pierce, and William Paddack. 


[The Commercial-Gazette attempts—with a considerable percent- 


| age of inaccuracy—an account of the separation of 1827-28, and says 


that the body called ‘‘ Hicksite”’ built a new house on the lot, adjoin- 
ing the old-house, in which they continued until twenty-one years’ 
peaceable possession gave them a prima-facia title. It appears, how- 
ever, that they had made efforts at the outset, to effect a peaceable 
division of the property. The Commercial-Gazette says :] 


In 1829 they appointed a committee to treat with the 
‘¢ Grthodox’’ people looking toward a mutual accommo- 
dation of the premises. After two months’ ineffectual 
attempt the committee drew up and submitted to the 
meeting the following paper : 

‘¢We wish it distinctly understood that we wish 
neither to engross the whole nor all the rights to the 
meeting-house property held by the Society of Cincinnati, 
neither do we intend to relinquish any right we may have 
hereto, nor interfere with yours, since it has unfortunately 
so happened that the sorrowful division has taken place 
among the great body of the religious Society of Friends ; 
nevertheless, wishing to act on the broad principle of 
doing to others as we would have that they should do 
unto us, we therefore suggest the propriety of a conference 
with vou for that purpose ; to endeavor to make an ami- 
cable arrangement for holding meetings so as to prevent 
the disagreeable situation in which both you and we are 
placed when met together by considering each other as 
intruders to which we have passively submitted, but of 
which you have several times complained.’’ 

Signed to this document were the names of John 
Davis, Epson Morgan, Wm. Crossman, Joseph Gest, 
Benjamin Hopkins, Jezabad Lodge, and others. I[t was 
dated Cincinnati, O., Sixth month, 1829. 

All of these attempts resulted, it is said, the same. 
Finally the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends submitted to their 
neighbors the following: ‘‘ To the Cincinnati Monthly 
meeting of Orthodox Friends: Dear Friends—Believing, 
as we do, that the cause of truth is suffering from the 
unsettled state of our claims on the grounds you and we 
jointly occupy for our meeting-houses, and that an 
amicable adjustment of your several claims therein would 
tend to that peace we all profess to desire, we therefore 
submit for your consideration the following proposition, 
which we hope will lead to a speedy and just division of 
the property. We propose to divide the lot equally by a 
line running north and south, parallel with the east and 
west boundaries, and to give you the choice of the half.’’ 
To this document were signed the following names: 
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l 
Isaac E. Jones, Wm. Paddack, Jason Evans, Thomas 


Carroll, Jesse Russell, and John Talbott. It is said that 


this was never read at the [‘‘ Orthodox ’’] meeting, though | 
there was finally a settlement effected by which the ‘‘ Hick- | 


site’’ Friends accepted one-third, and left the Orthodox 
with the piece which is owned bya Mr. Santan, and 
the corner by Stephen Cole. 


[The statements in the Cincinnati journal quoted also include one | 


to the effect that the ‘* Orthodox” meeting proposed to sell the part | office and special mission of the Society of Friends to 


of the property which it held, including the graveyard, which led to 
litigation. The remains of those buried there were, however, all re- 
moved, and the property ultimately sold. 
the newspaper account :] 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


The day after my arrival here, being First-day, I | 


started out to attend meeting, but was surprised and dis- 
appointed to find the old meeting-house closed and de- 
serted. Inquiring of some of the people about I was 
told that ‘the Quakers used to come down from the 
hills in their carriages of a Sunday morning to attend 
church there,’’ but no one could tell where they now 
meet. At the Orthodox meeting, which is small but 
quite alive, I was told that ‘‘ We don’t know much about 
the ‘ Hicksites,” but think it probable that they have 
disbanded.’’ I have not been able to find that any 
meeting is held in Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati, Tenth month 12. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 3.—FirsT MONTH Ig, 1896 
UNIVERSALITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
GOLDEN ‘ExT. —I will pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh.—Acts 2: 17. 
Home Reading.—Acts I. 
Scripture Extract: Acts2: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 


The Day of Pentecost. The Mosaic festival of Pente- 
of Israel, was, as the appropriate passages of the law show, 
a harvest festival, or strictly speaking, the festival of the 
completion of the harvest; the commencement of the 
latter coincided with the Passover, and its completion 
was celebrated by a thank offering of the first fruits of 
the wheat harvest in bread baked of the new grain (Exo- 
dus 23: 16; Deut. 16: 9). This feast was celebrated 
on the fiftieth day after the first day of the Passover festi- 
val. It consequently occurred in the year in which 


Jesus died, on the first day of the week, if we assume that | 


in the same year the first day of the Passover occurred on 
the sixth day of the week, and the second, from which 


the fifty days were counted, or the seventh day of the 
week. 


Pentecost season occurred on the Sabbath (our First-day). 
TEACHING 

The prophecy of Joel (Joel 2: 28-32), which em. 
bodies the most glorious promise ever made by our 


Heavenly Father to his human children, was presented | 


by the Apostle Peter to those present on this occasion, 


when such a wonderful outpouring of the Spirit occurred, | 


as the very foundation stone of the new dispensation, and 
as such it has always been regarded by the Religious So 
ciety of Friends. Not only was this great truth of the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit of God in every human 


soul, which was here so signally exemplified, repeatedly | 
declared by patriarch, priest, and prophet in the very | 


dawn of religion as described in the Old Testament, but 


it was also repeatedly declared by the writers of the New | 


Testament, and especially was it taught by Jesus himself. 


We add to these details a | 
note received from a young Friend in Cincinnati, in which he enclosed | 


| Not that the Society of Friends discovered this as a new 





| knowledge of the truth, but obedience to the truth. 
| human soul shall recognize, the truth, merely to ignore it 


This statement accords with the very ancient | 
traditions of the Christian Church, that the first Christian | 


| the universe. 
| and centripetal forces, impulse and check, which regu- 


No study of the Scripture is of so great value as that 
which shows us how fully they bear witness to this great 
truth, for no other truth can be so full of value and in- 
terest to us as this, which assures us of our relationship to 
God, and opens to us the possibility of unending spiritual 


| growth and service, both in this life and in that which is 


to come. 
It was, and has always continued to be, the peculiar 


bear faithful witness to this central truth of Christianity 
as the essential and sufficient truth which all those who 
would enter the Kingdom of God should learn to obey. 


truth, for it had existed from the earliest times and had 
been repeatedly declared before the days of George Fox, 
but it was the privilege of our own Religious Society to 
again call the attention of the world to it at a time when 
it seemed to be well-nigh forgotten, and its highest duty 


| since then, and especially in these passing days, is to per- 
| sistently present the great truth to men as the truth most 


helpful to them, and the one great truth the world most 
needs to know. 

But it is our mission to p:esent this truth not simply 
as a truth that needs to be known, but one that should be 
so learned that it may become the purpose of the indi- 
vidual to obey the truth as revealed to him ; not simply 
to recognize the truth, but to obey the truth. It has 
been well said that the Society of Friends is not simply 


Ifa 


or deny it, then it were better for that soul that no revela- 
tion of truth had been made. But our Heavenly Father, 
in his unbounded goodness, has granted to each of us a 
measure of his Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, that it 
might lead us into all truth; that we might enjoy the 
freedom of the Truth, which alone makes truly free; and 


| that we might find our highest happiness in willing and 


Seedy | loval service of the Truth. 
cost, which was one of the three annual or great festivals | ~ 


Not only does the recognition of this great doctrine of 


| the outpouring of the Divine Spirit upon all flesh exalt 


and dignify our human nature, by showing us our rela- 


| tionship to God, and his will and goodness towards us, 
| but it also teaches us the needed lesson of human brother- 
| hood. 


| to the measure of the gift of Christ,’’ then by virtue of 


If in every human soul there is grace, ‘‘ according 


this holiest of all ties humanity is one brotherhood bound 
together by this gift of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ which runs 
through all and doth all unite.’’ And so, if on one 
hand we are taught the lesson of love and gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for his ‘‘ unspeakable gift’’ to us, we 
are also taught, on the other, the lesson of love and 
Christian kindness to all men as our brethren, the chil- 
dren of a common Father burdened by common needs, 
and blessed by the same blessings coming from him 
whose ‘‘ tender love is overall his works.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 


The first work of the Spirit outpoured is to bestow 
upon the recipient the consciousness that he was made 
in harmony with all the forces, laws, and wholeness of 
He finds within himself the centrifugal 


late the movements of the heavenly bodies, and realizes 
that his nature isin itself good, that his impulses are God- 
given, that he is expected to obey them until he feels a 
check and that it is required of him to obey the check the 
moment he feels it, and that the narrow road between 


impulse and check is the way to human perfection and to 
life eternal. 
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He perceives that he has been hitherto in a state of 
comparative darkness, blindness, uncertainty, and that 
his best knowledge has been a groping rather than the 
clear sight which the Spirit of Truth bestows. 

He is humbled by the vision of the immensity of the 
Divine thought, and constrained to a simple dignity and 
graciousness of loving service in the name of Jesus Christ, 
whose true self stands now for the first time fully revealed 
to him, saying, Follow me. 

He finds himself led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness with the Master, there to meet and conquer in the 
spirit of Christ the abiding temptations to fear, rashness, 
and personal ambition. He recognizes that he, with the 
Master, is an incarnation of the Divine, the Word made 
flesh ; that he is consecrated to the Master’s service, 
which is the service of suffering humanity, even unto 
death, and that death has lost all its terrors for him in the 
beauty of the purpose of laying down his life for his 
friends, and the certainty that love cannot die, but is im- 
mortal. 

He feels that he has been born again; that he has 
been changed from the nature of a living soul into that 
of a life-giving spirit, and that all the secret stores of 
Divine wisdom, power, goodness, and beauty are his in- 
heritance as ason of God ; that this fullness of the God- 
head dwells within every man unconsciously, and that 
without respect of persons the conscious indwelling with 
all its joy, ‘‘ the joy of thy Lord,’’ is for those of every 
clime and color who ‘‘ mind the Light,’’ who do the 
best they know until the darkness gives way for each at 
last before the dawn of Truth’s perfect day. 


‘«« PLAIN ’’ QUAKERISM. 


The London Spectator, in its issue of Eleventh month 16, devoted 
an extended article, (with the caption above), apropos of the Confer- 


ence at Manchester, to the discussion of the general subject of Friends | 


and their views and usages. Some parts of the article are intelligent 
and judicious; other parts rather the contrary. Its general purport 
may be inferred by the following letter from Caroline E. Stephen, 


(author of “ Quaker Strongholds,”) published in the Spectator the | 


next week, Eleventh month 23. 


Your article on ‘‘ ¢ Plain’ Quakerism,’’ in the Spectator of | 


Eleventh month 16, shows so much combined apprecia- 
tion and misapprehension of the Quaker point of view, 
that I feel almost bound to attempt some reply, although 
it is perhaps impossible entirely to bridge over the chasm 
between those to whom ‘‘ mystery ”’ signifies the deepest 
vision of truth, and those to whom it signifies dangerous 
or foolish error. 

I believe it to be true, as you say, that the ‘* distinc- 
tive ideas of Friends would seem to be singularly adapted 


to the tendencies of the modern world,’’ and also that | 


‘*they [Friends] have leavened the community, and they 
are being absorbed into it.’’ To some extent vou have 
answered your own question, ‘‘ Why Friends are disap- 
pearing.’’ The leaven as it works must cease (gladly, 
we may suppose) to be distinguishable from the lump. 
But though much of the ethical teachings of Friends has 
been thus absorbed ; its innermost root and spring is not 
yet even generally recognized, much less accepted. You 
at any rate do not appear to me to have recognized its 


nature, or you could not speak of our ‘‘ belief in the | 


Inner Light’’ as ‘‘ little more than the formalization, 
and so to speak consecration, of the individual con- 
science ;’’ nor, again, could you suggest, as though it 


were a practicable policy, that Friends should ‘‘ modify | 


the doctrine of non-resistance.’’ True, you go on to 
say that they will not do so. No. Should the day ever 
come when Friends would be capable of modifying doc- 
trines as a matter of policy, the sooner they cease to 
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exist the better for themselves and for others. For the 
Light by which we profess to be guided is not even our 
own conscience, but the Light of the World, the Lamb 
of God. His followers cannot modify his doctrines, or 
call evil good that they may please a ‘‘ semi-pagan’’ 
generation. 

I believe that Friends’ testimony, borne again and 
again at the cost of their own personal suffering, against 
all war, and against the spirit that leads to war, (a very 
different thing from a ‘‘ doctrine of non-resistance’’), is 
now more than ever their strongest weapon for conquer- 
ing the esteem of the outer world. Whatever the 
philosophy of the subject may be, courage and self-de- 
votion in the cause of peace are in no danger, I trust, of 
losing their hold on the hearts of mankind. But Friends 
have in some respects modified their discipline, relinquish- 
ing the endeavor to enforce a narrow and fixed standard 
of plainness in dress and speech. You ask, Is this wise ? 
As a matter of policy I have nothing to say about it. 
Friends of the Truth ought to have nothing to say to 
mere policy, least of all toa policy of popularity-seeking. 
I will not venture to claim that our Society is free from 
this taint. But it is fair to remember, as you do, that 
the worthier motives of honesty and dread of entangling 
consciences have had their part in this relaxation of 
discipline. 

Should we be right or wise in cherishing separateness 
for its own sake? Could we desire a better lot than to 
disappear in the spread of our own principles? But 
faith in the central, innermost light of the living Truth, 
the rest to the soul of living under the yoke of Christ, 
are not yet widely known on earth. This is the heart of 
the Quaker faith, as of all true Christian faith. It is not 
a time for compromise. The true unity of faith, which 
so many are seeking in outward conformity, lies in a 
common willingness to be separated as by fire from what- 
ever hinders obedience. What is peculiar to Friends lies 
in their principle of seeking this baptism of fire in still- 
ness, and in ‘‘ the silence of all flesh,’’—in a submission 
at once resolute and passive, not to the will or the 
teaching of man, but to the working of the indwelling 
spirit of God. Whoever thus submits is a friend of the 
truth. Outward membership in any society is a mere 
trifle in comparison of this, and cannot even greatly tend 
to produce it. We have enough to do in struggling for 
the truth, within and without our own borders, without 
spending our labor on the making of proselytes. 

CAROLINE E, STEPHEN. 
Cambridge, November 19. 


PASTEUR TREATMENT FOR HypDROPHOBIA—It is stated 
that of 224 persons treated for hydrophobia by Pasteur’s 
method at St. Petersburg last year, only three died of 
hydrophobia ; two of these deaths occurred during the 
treatment before the inoculation had had its full effect, 
the other was of a patient brought in thirteen days after 
he was bitten. The rabid animals were 193 dogs, 18 
wolves, 7 cats, 5 horses, and 1 pig. At Odessa 984 
persons were inoculated, the death rate being only one- 
third of one per cent. One ease is recorded of a patient 
dying one year after inoculation. He had been severely 
bitten by a mad dog, the wounds were cauterized within 
three hours of their infliction, and he was afterward 
inoculated, but he died of hydrophobia just a year after 
the inoculations. 


‘« MEN seek retreats for themselves in country hous:s, 
seashoresand mountains. But nowhere doesa man retire 
with more quiet or freedom than into his own soul.’’ 
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CONFUSION OF THOUGHT. 

Ir there is one thing for which we may hope in the almost 
universal desire for and attainment of a higher education 
it is that minds may be well trained in the direction of 
right thinking. 
to confusion regarding the various questions that must 
arise in our complex civilization, especially those having 
a tendeney towards charity or the reform of abuses. The 
steadiness of purpose that will not be drawn aside by the 
allurements of hasty conversion from evil, without a 
foundation that will persevere in its resistance, the in- 
tegrity of action that will stand firm and persevere till 
there is evidence of permanent good, while the eye is 
kept ever watchful to help, makes the stalwart character 
that strengthens the Society or the neighborhood. 
easy compliance with every passing suggestion in the way 
of help, without any logical thinking as to where the help 
may lead, has confused many a one as to their sense of 
right living. 


Friends who hold firmly to their foundation principle 


and the testimonies that grow out of it can exercise, if | 


they are only trained to think rightly, great influence for 
good, by simply living their convictions. With charity 


towards all, their earnest support of all true reforms, not | 


sacrificing or bartering away any principle, will reveal a 
steadfastness of purpose that will be felt. 

Too often, however, the confusion of thought that 
arises from a desire to help in every direction, without 
weighing and determining the true way, unsettles the 
mind, and weakens the character, and lack of judgment 
is sure to follow. Our sympathies are stirred and we 
question the rightfulness of universal law and allow a 
false light to obscure the true beam that is struggling 
amid confused thinking to show us the right way. Im- 
pulse, quickened by love and guided by right reason, 
that is, correct thinking, and watched over by constant 


prayer to God for right direction, will hold us steadily to | 


the straight line of duty, and keep us from confusing our 
sense of right living. 


THE output of papers and essays at Conferences, etc., 
is now quite large. It certainly indicates the activity 
and earnestness of our thinking and writing members. 
We are now publishing, as our readers are aware, quite a 
number of these, and probably nothing could be of 
more interest. Those presented at the Conference at 
Manchester have been particularly commended by a 
number of readers, and we desire to give some more. 
_ As our space is limited we cannot, of course, publish all 


The | 
| any 


There is a tendency in the average mind | 


| At the present moment, with articles written expressly 
| for the paper, communications, reports, etc., and the 
| several departments which we desire to regularly main- 
tain, we are not able to keep abreast of the influw of 
essays and ‘‘ papers.’’ If they were more brief, it would 
be easier; as they are prepared to cover a prescribed 
subject, or occupy a certain amount of time in reading, 


| at a meeting, they are apt to be of a length somewhat 


exceeding what we would prefer. But unless our readers 


signify to the contrary, we shall make room for them as 
far as possible. 





Tue sudden arising of a ‘‘ war cloud’’ in South 
Africa, and the indication of the German Emperor’s dis- 
position to uphold the Transvaal Republic as an ‘* inde- 


| pendent’’ power, have apparently turned aside attention 








in England from the Venezuelan business, and directed 
it to this other. If Lord Salisbury can he induced to 


| see that the way to dispose of the Venezuela question is 


to refer it to an impartial and unbiased commission for 
arbitration, there would be an end of any danger of a 
dispute with this country concerning it. The people of 
the United States can be trusted not to wantonly attack 
other nation. Whether the United States has 
any responsibility for the welfare of its neighbors, or any 
duty to aid them, if they are suffering injury at the hands 
of a stronger one in Europe, appears to be questioned in 
some quarters, but so far as the majority of the American 
people are concerned, there is no doubt they feel that the 
country has such a duty and responsibility. It is this 
feeling which stands behind the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.’’ 





Ir is a great misfortune that the agreement which Lord 
Granville, then acting for the English government, had 


| practically reached with the Venezuelan authorities, ten 


years ago, to leave the boundary to arbitration, was 
repudiated by Lord Salisbury, when the Gladstone gov- 
ernment was overthrown, and he came in. It illustrates 
anew how disputes of this sort, when once brought nearly 
to a peaceful conclusion, ought to be then and there dis- 
posed of, and not be left to make further trouble. And, 
indeed, there is sense and truth in this rule for private 
persons as well as nations. 


MARRIAGES. 


MacMINN—FISHER,.—At the home of the bride’s father, near 
Unionville, Pa., First month 1, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, Herman 


| S. MacMinn, of Du Bois, Pa., to H. Cora Fisher, daughter of W. P. 


Fisher, a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

NICHOLS—PYLE.—Twelfth month 26, 1895, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
Henry Hesson Nichols, son of Benjamin F.and Loretta Nichols, of 
Huntington, Indiana, to Laura M., daughter of Joseph H. and Sarah 
Pyle, of Unionville, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
GORDON.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Thomas P. 


| Evans, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31, 1895, Deborah H., widow 


of John R. Gordon, in her 72d year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, formerly of Bradford and Uwchlan, 
of which meeting she was an elder. 


Interment at Lionville meeting ground, Chester county, Pa. 
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KESTER.—At the residence of his nephew, William Webster, 
West Philadelphia, First month 2, 1896, Elijah, brother of the late 
John Kester, in his 76th year. 

MICHENER.—At the home of her sister-in-law, Deborah Mich- 
ener, Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., Twelfth month 17, 1895, Lydia 
H., widow of the late Ellwood Michener, aged 72 years. 

Her suffering was great, yet she bore it with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, desiring to be released and gathered home. Death to her 
had no terrors. Cc. B. 

RICHARDSON.—In Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 30, 1895, 
Mary W., widow of Wm. P. Richardson, in her 66th year. 

SHOTWELL. —On the 17th of Twelfth month, 1895, at his home 
in Poplar Hill, Ontario, Canada, Zachariah P. Shotwell, aged 84 
years, I month; a member of Lobo Monthly Meeting. 

[A local newspaper, the Strathroy Age, says his death “ came 
after a number of years of feebleness incident to old age, and a sick- 
ness of three days. Deceased was born in New Jersey and lived in 
the State of New York some time after his marriage to Margaret 
Zavitz, sister of Daniel and Isaac Zavitz, of this township. Their 
union was blessed with eight children, Thomas, Daniel P., and Mer- 
ritt, who, with their mother, have passed away, Jacob, of Nebraska, 
Eli and Emily, at Seattle, Benjamin, of Kansas, and Tamer Ann at 
home. Their homestead in Lobo was lot 9 in the 11th concession. 
For the past score of years Mr. Shotwell has been a resident of Poplar 
Hill since his retirement from farm life. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and was buried at their burying-ground in Cold- 
stream, Twelfth month 9, at 11 o’clock.’’] 

WARE. —At the residence of Charles Lippincott, Palmyra, N. J., 
First month 1, 1896, Annie M. Ware. 

Interment at Westfield ground. 

WARNER.—At Philadelphia, First month 1, 1896, Ella A., only 
daughter of Silas and Addie R. Warner, of Philadelphia ; principal o f 
the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., in her 26th year. 

Interment at Mount Holly, N, J., First month 4. 


DEATH OF ELLA A. WARNER. 


A PAINFUL shock has been caused to many personal 
friends, and especially to those concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Schofield School, at Aiken, S. C., by the 
death of Ella A. Warner, the Principal, a young woman, 
apparently in full health and strength. She left Aiken on 
the day after Christmas, following a plan made some 
weeks earlier, which included, when made, the purpose of 
addressing in this city and New York, some meetings of 
those interested in the education of the colored people. 
She was, however, quite unwell whei the time came to 
leave, and indicated an impression of the uncertainty of 
her life in conversation with Martha Schofield the evening 
before she started. She reached Philadelphia in the 
forenoon of the 27th, and went to the house of a friend. 
The physician who was called decided at once that she 
was very ill, and forbade her seeing visitors. On First- 
day, the 29th, she went, (as she had decided to do, before 
her arrival in Philadelphia, if the physician pronounced 
her case serious), to the Hahnemann Hospital. She died 
there on Fourth.day, New Year’s Day, at about noon. 


She thought herself to have a fever of some low type, | 


when she came north, but the physician ascribed her 
death to Bright’s Disease—an obscure but pronouncedcase. 

Martha Schofield, to whom a telegram had been sent, 
arrived on the 31st, and was permttted by the physician, 
—Ella’s condition being then hopeless,—to see her, and 
remained with her until the close. The burial took 
place at Mount Holly, N. J., on the 4th. Funeral services 


were held at ihe house of her mother, in this city, on the | 


previous evening. (She was a member of the Oxford 
Presbyterian Church, at Broad and Oxford streets, this 
city. ) 

She attended Friends’ Central School, r5th and Race 
streets, this city, and graduated there in the Class of 
1887. She subsequently studied at Cornell University. 
About 1891, she entered, from a sense of duty and 
an interest in the work, the field of the colored schools, 
becoming an assistant teacher at Scotia Seminary, North 
Carolina, where she taught with success for three years. 





In 1894 she was offered a position in charge of an im- 
portant school in Mississippi, but accepted that of Prin- 
cipal of the Aiken School, her youth being offset in the 
estimation of the Trustees, by her manifest qualities of 
courage and devotion, and by the judicious use which 
she had evidenty made of her experience at the Scotia 
school. It proved that she was admirably adapted to 
discharge the manifold and exacting duties of the larger 
place. Her deep and strong interest in the work was 
very remarkable. Martha Schofield and those associated 
with her at the School held her in the highest esteem. 
She had evidently dedicated all her powers to the suc- 
cessful discharge of the duties she had undertaken,—and 
perhaps in doing this had overtaxed her strength. She 
had nearly completed her 26th year. A plant in flower 
was placed at the head of her coffin, by a friend who 
said: ‘‘ It has twenty-six blooming flowers on it, one for 
each year of her life.’’ 

A friend writes to the writer of this: ‘‘A great sor- 
row indeed has fallen upon the Schofield School and its 
workers. Robert Benson (Business Manager) telegraphed : 
‘Our hearts are indeed heavy.” M. S. loved her as an 
own child. They were devoted to each other and to the 
work.’’ H. M. J. 

All who knew Ella A. Warner were shocked and 
grieved to hear of her death after a short illness, on 
First month 1st.; young, interesting, capable, full of the 
enthusiasm and the ambitions of youth, there seemed 
every reason to anticipate tor her long years of usefulness. 
The following extract from a private letter speaks of her 
loss to her associates at Aiken : 

‘¢ To the Schofield School she will be an irreparable 
loss, and the world has lost a bright young cultured soul, 
who was capable of great achievements. Our hearts are 
bowed in sorrow for the Schofield School and its founder. 
The Lord had surely called this young earnest life into 
the work. The legacy of her devoted life will help others 
to press forward into the fields white unto the harvest. 
The work has been blessed by her touch, and we had 
fondly looked for her to continue it for many years to 
come. May we not believe that from the unseen portals, 
she will still help to bless it and its workers ?’’ 

It will indeed be difficult to fill her place in the 
Schofield School. All who are interested in the work 
there will feel to extend their sympathy to those who 
must carry it on without her efficient aid. May her 
beautiful example prove an inspiration to those who are 
left to mourn her! A. ef. 

New York City. 


annual meeting of the Indian Rights Association, held in 
this city, Twelfth month 20, Philip C. Garrett was 
elected president ; Bishop O. W. Whitaker, vice-presi- 
dent; E. Y. Hartshorne, treasurer; Herbert Welsh, 
corresponding secretary, and Albert B. Weimer, record- 
ing secretary. The following were chosen as the Execu- 
tive Committee—Mrs. Brinton Coxe, Charles W. Freed- 
ley, Philip C. Garrett, J. Andrews Harris, D. D., E. Y. 
Hartshorne, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Francis Fisher Kane, 
George Gluyas Mercer, N. Dubois Miller, Charles F. 
Jenkins, Mrs. John Markoe, Charles E. Pancoast, Henry 
S. Pancoast, J. Rodman Paul, H. L. Wayland, D. D., 
Albert B. Weimer, Herbert Welsh, Susanna P. Wharton, 
Bishop O. W. Whitaker, E. M. Wistar. 


Pain is the deepest thing we have in our nature, and 
union through pain has always seemed more real and more 
holy than any other.—Arthur H. Hallam. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


‘*WorpDs BY THE Way,’’ the collection in book form of 
some of the addresses made from time to time to the 
students of Swarthmore College by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, and which we have already mentioned, has now 
come into our hands. Our readers are already familiar 
with her writings, and will, we are sure, gladly welcome 
this dainty little volume, in its quiet linen binding, 
finished with gilt top and lettering ina style suiting well 
the thoughts within. 

Dean Bond dedicates her book to the students of 
Swarthmore College, ‘‘ for whose guidance these ‘ words’ 
have found utterance,’’ and to whom she gives in un- 
stinted measure her love and strength. 

In reading the twenty-one brief essays in this col- 
lection, one is at a loss which to mention first, so fully are 
all filled with that spirit of loving helpfulness which is 
the mainspring of true living. They are, of course, 
addressed particularly to the needs of the student life in 
the college, but their thought is not in the least narrowed 
thereby. When, in the one entitled ‘‘ The Habit of 
Judging,’’ she says ‘‘ This college community in which 
we live in such close contact, and in a measure isolated 
from the ‘ wide world,’ needs special guards against the 
infection of harsh judgments,’’ and points out that 
‘‘humility goes before judgment,’’ and that our ‘‘ thought 
and speech concerning those about us will be right and 
wise in proportion as we are able to enter into the ‘ mind 
of Christ,’’’ she speaks to aneed in every community, 
and when, in ‘‘ The Ministry of Friendship,’’ she teaches 
that it is a beautiful mission ‘‘ to be a true friend to‘ the 
friend of thy soul,’ ’’ and that we should ‘* suit our 
commonest actions to the well-being of those about us,’’ 
she speaks to many beyond the borders of the college life. 

Her message is ever one of happiness, and so is 
peculiarly adapted to her young hearers. This thought 
appears so plainly in ‘‘ The Oil of Gladness,’’ that we are 
drawn to call attention to it especially. In ‘* Silent 
Worship ’’ we think may be found a helpful answer to the 
query lately asked on that subject by one of our corre- 
spondents, and to which several replies have already been 
given in these columns. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning particularly the 
titles of two other of these addresses which have appealed 
strongly to us; ‘* Values,’’ on account of its practical 


suggestions for every-day life in the world, and “ Fervent | 


in Spirit,’’ a call to individual earnestness. 


TRANSPORTING TREASURE IN CHINA. —We have heard 
much, especially of late, of the diverting of public treas- 
ure to private gain by Chinese officials of all ranks, and 
the pitiable evidence of it in the failure of the Chinese 
army and navy to be ready for the inevitable struggle 
with Japan is too recent and convincing to be disputed ; 
but on the other hand, we can only wonder at the power 
of this law of responsibility which, in such a land, en- 
ables the remotest province to transport its dues to Peking 
in solid silver, by the simplest means, without loss by the 
way,and without the protection of a single soldier. 
Nothing impresses one more with the absoluteness of this 
power as applied to transportation than to meet a line of 
pack-mules, horses, or camels, loaded with silver bullion. 
The silver is usually confined in rough logs of wood that 
have been split, hollowed out, and then bound together, 
and each load is marked with a little flag of imperial 
yellow, stating the amount and destination. That is all 


the protection there is except the ordinary drivers, who | 
carry no weapons, and are attended by no guard. In | 


-what other land on the face of the globe could the same 
be done ?— Prof. C. M. Cady, in the Century. 
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THOMAS HODGKIN. 

Tuomas Hopckin, D. C. L., whose paper on the Atti- 
tude of Friends toward Modern Thought is reprinted in 
this issue, is one of the most prominent amongst the 
English Friends, and would be counted, no doubt in the 
group of their most conspicuous scholars. He is the 
author of several works, but his most important one is 
‘« Italy and Her Invaders,’’ an extended work of which 
several volumes have now appeared, the first two being 
issued in 1880, two more in 1885, and others since. It is 
ranked very high by the leading critical journals. Dr. 
Hodgkin is a member of a banking firm at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and his historical writing has been the employment 
of his leisure hours. He was born in 1831, and isa grad- 
uate (1851) of the University of London. 

His father, John Hodgkin, (born 1800, died 1875), 
was a minister among Friends, and by occupation a bar- 
rister-at-law, but retired from active business in 1843. 
He was two years clerk of London Yearly Meeting ; in 
1861 he visited this country. He was much interested 
in the relief of the people of Ireland, after the famine of 
1845-6,and in measures to permanently improve their eco- 
nomic and social conditions. His first wife (he was thrice 
married), was the daughter of Luke Howard, (1771-1864) 
a celebrated figure among the English Friends, and pub- 
lisher of Zhe Yorkshireman. John Hodgkin’s elder bro- 
ther, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, (1798-1866) was a prominent 
physician, and writer on medical subjects. He died on 
a visit to Palestine, at Jaffa, and was buried there. He, 
also, was an earnest Friend, ‘‘ and always wore their dis- 
tinctive dress.’’ 

The father of Dr. Thomas and John Hodgkin was 
John Hodgkin, (1766-1845), a teacher, and grammarian. 
He was in France in 1792, and when the king, (Louis 
XVI., afterward guillotined), took the oath to support 
the constitution, ‘‘ Hodgkin as a Quaker, had a con- 
scientious objection to raise his hand with the multitude 
swearing fidelity to the compact between king and people, 
while his plain dress caused him to be continually taken 
for an abbé’’ He taught in England many years, 
‘« chiefly ladies belonging to the families of wealthy citi- 
zens in the environs of London.’’ He was the author of 


| a number of educational works. 


MENTAL HEALING.—It remains yet to be proven that 
‘« Christian Science,’’ ‘‘ mind cure,’’ ‘‘ faith cure,’’ or 
whatever it may be called, has yet produced any cure 
which is not the result of the direct action of the mind 
on the body. Undoubtedly, we have not appreciated 
the scope and power of the mind in relation to the body 
or the quickening psychical or magnetic influence which 
may come through another personality. In an article in 


| the Mineteenth Century for October, Dr. Berdoe of Lon- 


don, says of faith healing: ‘‘ It is entirely of a scientific 
order, though its domain is limited. To produce its 
effects, it must be applied to those cases which demand 
fortheir cure no intervention beyond the power which 
the mind has over the body. Herbert Spencer points 
out that muscular power fails with flagging emotions or 
desires which lapse into indifference, and, conversely, 
that intense feeling or passion confers a great increase in 
muscular force. It is brain and feeling generated by 
the mind which give strength to the person who thinks 
strongly. A gouty man, who has long hobbled about on 
his crutch, finds his legs and power to run with them, if 
pursued by a wild bull. The feeblest invalid, under the 
influence of delirium or other strong excitement, will 
astonish her nurse by the sudden accession of strength 
she may exhibit.’’ 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


JereMIAH Husparp, Afton, Indian Territory, writes us : 
‘*T have been a missionary among the different tribes of 
Indians in the northeast part of the Indian Territory. I 
have now a large house with a meeting room up stairs, 
where we have meeting every Sabbath, and also Sabbath 
school ; and am now going to bring those of different tribes 
that feel called to work among their own people, and 
teach them, then let them go back to their own tribes 
and teach them. Our home is the Indians’ home.”’ 

We do not know more of Jeremiah Hubbard than is 
stated in his letter. 


A friend asks us where the body of worthy Friends, 
in the West, who desire to rent a meeting-place, are 
located. We refer him to Isaiah Lightner for the in- 
formation, as it was not sent us for publication. 


M. L. H., Hartland, Marshall county, Iowa, writes 
us, First month 3: ‘‘ It is quite cold here, and there is 
good sleighing. We left Kansas, (Yates Center), in a 
several days’ rain on the rgth of last month. We learn 
that several isolated Friends are contemplating moving 
into Iowa, to be near some of the meetings.’’ 


Mary E. Rich, Carney, Oklahoma, writes us that the 
amount of aid received toward the erection of a school 
at that place is so far not sufficient for the purpose. She 
presents in her communication an urgent plea for the 
right training of the young. She takes for her text: 
‘« Sleepers awake, a voice is calling ; it is the watchman 
on the wall.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


A RAMBLER’S DIARY. 


FIRST MONTH 5, 1896.—‘‘ Cold wave’’ weather. Mer- 
cury six above zero at seven in the morning. No day 
for roaming on account of high wind. The cold is so 
sudden that we have not yet adapted ourselves to it. 
Visited the hackberry tree ; the nearer one of two 
which grow in our neighborhood. It is still hanging full 


of fruit, purple berries the size of a pea, very sweet, with | 


” 


a large seed. The name ‘‘sugar berry ’’ is sometimes 
applied to it. The tree is not a common one in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Our nearest tree is forty feet high 
or more. Celtis is the name of the genus. Its habitat 
is from ‘‘ New England to Minnesota and southward,’’ 
according to Dr. Gray. 

Whether this berry is used by birds for food I do not 
know. It is harmless to human beings, and is quite 
palatable, its main defect being the small amount of flesh 
as compared to the large seed. 

We have many winter berries and seeds that are worth 
looking up. Holly is well known, being so generally 
used for Christmas decorations. The so-called ‘‘ black ’’ 
alder bears bright red berries, which are as pretty as holly 
berries, but lack the charm lent by the holly leaf. Then 
we have cedar berries and spice wood berries, on which 
the birds make many a meal. The bright red partridge 
berry is to be seen when the woodlands are bare of snow, 
and the swamps always show the red fruit of the wild 
rose bushes. Py. 


Jesus Curist belonged to the true race of prophets. 

Alone in all history he estimated the greatness 

of man. One man was true to what is in you and me. 

He saw that God incarnates himself in man, and ever- 

more goes forth to take possession of his world.—2. W. 
Emerson. 





Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—The Faculty have decided that 
two hours a week of gymnasium work shall be required of all Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen, «nd that students who neglect this branch shall 
be conditioned, the same as in other studies, and that these conditions 
shall count against the students when the year’s work is completed. 

John Wanamaker has presented to the College the sum of $25, to 
be awarded to that person who shall be adjudged the best orator in 
the College. The contest ts to be held First month 31. 

The students returned to the College, after the holidays, on the 
evening of the 2d, and studies were resumed next day. 

Lydia H. Price was present at the meeting on First-day last, the 


| 5th inst., and delivered an earnest communication. 


GEORGE ScCHOOL.—The scholars returned, with a few exceptions, 
on the afternoon of First month 2, and work was at once resumed. 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, who was disabled for some weeks before the 
holidays, has quite recovered, and has resumed his teaching. Prof. 
Henry R. Russell, who filled his place temporarily, returned to New 
York city. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE MEETING. —The Educational Commit- 
tee of this Yearly Meeting held a meeting on the 4th instant. It 
meets every two months. Reports were received from the sub- 
committees who have been visiting schools. A suitable brief minute 
expressive of the loss sustained by the death of William Wade Gris- 
com, who had been the clerk for many years, was adopted. 


THE ‘‘ ScHooL-HousE AS A CENTRE.’’—An interesting educa- 
tional article on this subject appears in the current issue of the A¢/an- 
tic Monthly. It is in a measure introductory to the discussion of cer- 
tain educational questions in subsequent issues, and is written by 
Horace E. Scudder, the editor of the magazine. 


Cost oF CoLLEGE EpucATION.—Prof. Charles F. Thwing says, 
in the Forum, that the average cost of the student per year at the 
leading colleges is larger than the total income of the average Ameri- 
can family. Every element of the cost of an education has in the last 
sixty years increased three or four fold. 

This is probably true of most of the “leading’’ colleges. But if 
we take Swarthmore, as an example of those not so large or so aspir- 
ing, it will be found that no increase in the charge has been made. It 
remains at $350 per year for members of the Society of Friends, and 
$450 for others. These figures are very low. It is only by the aid of 
the endowment funds or State aid to universities and colleges, that 
they can afford education at rates which persons of moderate means 


’ 


| can pay. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILLISTOWN, PA.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of 
Willistown was held on the evening of Twelfth month 25, 1895, at 
the home of David C. Windle. A short silence was followed by the 
President reading a beautiful selection entitled ‘‘ Silent Night.” Ex- 
pression was given to the feeling of how appropriate it seemed to be 
of our coming together as an Association on this Christmas evening. 


| And the desire went forth that this one day of the year might not be 


entirely a day of feasting, but that we might indeed experience the 
birth of the Blessed One, the Christ in our individual souls. The 
roll-call was responded to with sentiments, when the Secretary read 
the minutes of the previous Association. 

The Committee on Current Events occupied the greater part of the 
evening’s program. The query was presented, ‘Is a systematic 
knowledge of the Scriptures necessary in order to be a successful 
teacher in the First-day school?” The following thought was pre- 
sented: ‘‘ That if we have all the knowledge of the Scriptures pos- 


| sible and do not put our reliance upon the Divine manifestation im- 


planted in every human heart and submit to its guidance, we will have 
builded our house upon a sandy foundation. Search your own hearts 
and be guided by its promptings.”” The feeling seemed to be that a 
systematic knowledge of the Scriptures was not essential in order to be 
a succcessful teacher in a First day school, yet it was advised that we, 
as far as possible, attain such knowledge. For many times we find 
comfort in the knowledge that if we turn to the Scriptures we will 
find that which will corroborate the teachings of Christ in our own 
souls. The danger with us often is to value the Scriptures beyond that 
spark of the Divine within our own hearts. When the power is just 
as great to-day whereby God can reveal himself to each one of his 
children as when the inspired men wrote his teachings as revealed to 
them. 

The question was asked Whether Friends, upon invitation, should 
take part in the Sabbath Associations of other denominations? It was 
thought that while we might not be able to apply the instruction there 
received directly in our work, there would be no harm in our attend- 
































































































































































































































ance. A short but interesting account descriptive of the finding of an 


ancient manuscript copy of the four gospels in the monastery of St. 
Catherine, on Mt. Sinai, and its bearing upon the religious thought of 
the world, was presented. While the subject matter therein contained 
may be startling to many, yet upon good authority, it is stated, there is 
every reason to accept these documents as genuine. 

The question of social club life, especially among women, was 
viewed with disfavor and after free discussion the formation of such 
clubs was strongly condemned. The following lines, culled from the 
sayings of another, were read to us— 

‘If a person’s life shows that it is pure, no one has a right to say 
that \ife is not in harmony with God.’’ 

** Lf we live a life now free from sin, there will be no sin to forgive 
in the spirit world.” 

** No heresy trial ever had its origin in love.”’ 

‘* The tnrone of God is in the human heart.” 

** It is not what we believe, but how we live, that most concerns us.’’ 

A very interesting talk was entered into upon the subject of the 
underlying principles of the Society of Friends being accepted to a 
great degree by people generally, and yet we find no marked growth 
of the Society itself. The Friends have learned the community as it 
were, and are now being absorbed into it. Many ideas were presented, 
some feeling we were too prone to throw a mantle around ourselves, 
thinking we are in the right way and are not concerned about the well- 
fare of others. A fear was expressed that we have held a religious 
life as too sacred a thing to talk over with our friends. 
is a unity ef religious belief it is strengthened by our meeting to- 
gether. 

David C. Windle presented his views upon controversial doctrine, 
the thought being that all controversial doctrine has been caused by 
people placing their belief upon something that is not the indwelling 
light. The only safe reliance and saving power is that within. We 
were cautioned not to allow ourselves to be governed by the teachings 
of the past generations, nor by that of the present, but ‘to rely upon 
the monitor within our own breasts, when we will realize the dawn of 
a new Quakerism. The questiony “ How far are we as a Society re- 
sponsible for the expressed views of its individual members ?’’—was 
scarcely touched upon, although the feeling seemed to be that we, as a 
Society, are responsible. A recitation by Arthur C. Smedley, entitled 


‘*Who are the Friends?” was much enjoyed. After a period of | 
silence the meeting closed. 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 





MepIA, PA.—The regular meeting of Media Friends’ Association 
was held in the Friends’ school building, Washington street and 
Church avenue, on ihe evening of First month 3. 

After matters of business had been disposed of, Alfred L. Hawkins 
read from Zhe Outlook an article by Lyman Abbott, entitled, ‘* What 
is a Prophet?” The author takes the broad ground that true prophets 
have not been and are not confined to any age or country. In every 
period and every nation, the men who are the instruments to convey 
God's messages to man, are prophets, if by faithfulness they permit 
themselves to become so thoroughly permeated with the Spirit that 
their very lives stand for and represent the principles which they an- 
nounce or to which they recall the attention of the world; for the 
prophet need not, to be such, necessarily proclaim a truth entirely 
new. He may but reiterate what other prophets have announced 
before. 

Henry M. Fussell read Thomas H. Speakman’s article, ‘‘ The 
Duty of Friends in Public Affairs,” which was presented at the Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations at Trenton, N. J., in Eleventh month 
last, and has since been widely published. It advocates independent 
voting as the chief remedy for present political ills and emphasizes 
woman's suffrage as a valuable, perhaps necessary, condition to further 
reforms. By persistently refusing to support any but moral and upright 
candidates for office, the voters of the Society could exert a political 
influence which would be powerful for good. 

The discussion of these articles, together with a brief consideration 
of next summer’s conferences, occupied the evening till the hour for 


adjournment. The next meeting will be held at the usual place on 
the evening of Second month 7. 


PHILANTHROPIC CONFERENCE. — The Conference, (under care 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s Committee), at Doylestown meeting- 
house, on the afternoon of the 2gth ult., considered the subject of | 
Improper Publications. The proceedings were in the care of Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Mary A. Watson, Doylestown, read a paper on “ Social 
Purity,’’ and Sarah Williams, Alfred Paschall, Prof. Charles M. 
Stabler, Hugh H. Eastburn, Elizabeth Lloyd, and W. Hayes Moore | 
took part in the subsequent discussions. 

Alfred Paschall, (editor of the Doylestown Jntelligencer), said 
that the journals of the day were made in conformity with the wants 
of their readers, and if there are objectionable features they are the e- 
sult of a demand from the public, rather than from wilful intent on he 
- of the editors. The greatest difficulty in the selection of matte r 
or publication is to fix a standard. What are proper publications can- 
not always be defined. In considering the purity of the press it seems 


Where there | 
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fair to divide matter into three classes : First, editorial articles, or 
which the editor is entirely responsible ; second, news reports and 
correspondence, in which the editor shares responsibility with others, 
and third, the advertisements, The tendency of nearly all editorials 
is for good. There is room for improvement in news reports, espe- 
cially in sensational accounts of crimes, and in a certain class of sport- 
ing articles, but these, it must be remembered, are printed because of 
a demand for them. As for advertisements, if readers find some of 
which they cannot approve, they do not read them, and the advertisers 
will withdraw the cards in question because they are ineffectual, and 
do not pay. The course of a newspaper is fixed by the community in 
which it exists, and the latter should make advancement while the 
editor is striving to better his paper. 





NEwTown, Pa.—[Report from the Zmterprise.] The Friends’ 
Association met on Fifth-day evening, First month 2, at Thaddeus 5. 
Kenderdine’s. About forty persons were present. Elizabeth Eyre 
read from Janney’s ‘‘ History of Friends ’’ an interesting account of the 
Keithian separation, which took place in the Society in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. After long and unsatisfactory labor which 
was had with George Keith with a view to his reclamation, he was 
disowned in 1692. He appealed to the Yearly Meeting of London, 


| although it had no appellate jurisdiction, and was there disowned 


also. He and his followers then organized separate meetings, calling 


themselves Christian Quakers, and issued a testimony against other 


Friends as being unsound in faith. One of these meetings was located in 


| Southamptown township, Bucks county, and was known as Neshaminy 


Meeting. Keith eventually became a member of the Church of Eng- 


land, some of his followers going into that body with him, others re- 


turned to their first love, and the balance scattered. This separation, 
while of some magnitude, was not nearly so disastrous to the Society 
as the one which occurred in 1827. 

Cynthia S. Holcomb read a paper in answer to the queston, ‘*What 
is a Christian, and what is the effect of a Christian life?”’ Lydretta 
Rice recited “‘ The Legend of Bregenz’ in a satisfactory manner. 
That section of the Discipline relating to ministers and elders and 
their meetings was read by Robert Kenderdine. This was followed 
by discussion as to the elders’ oversight of the ministry, and their 
authority in suppressing those whose communications are not edifying, 
or are not made in right authority. An editorial from FRIENDS’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL on “ Friends and the Churches,’’ was 
read by Leslie Griscom. Much unity was expressed with the views 
set forth therein. Charles Twining read a selection from William 
Penn’s ‘*‘ No Cross, No Crown,” a book that should receive much 
more consideration at the hands of young Friends than it evidently 
does. 

A committee was named to nominate officers to serve for the ensu- 
ing year. The next meeting is to be held at William Eyre’s, Fourth- 
day evening, the 5th of Second month. The meeting closed with 
roll call for sentiments, to which a number responded. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THROUGH an unexpected delay in the hands of the printers and 


| binders (due to caution, in the desire to make good work), the ‘ Life 


of Samuel J. Levick’’ is slightly delayed. 
expected, on the 15th. 


It will be on sale, it is 





Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore (who has been in England 
for two years or more), has just issued a volume of poems with the 
title, ‘* Echoes and Pictures.’’ It is published in London by James 
Nisbet & Co., and in this country by John C. Winston & Co., Phila- 
delphia. We had hoped to review it in this issue. (One of the 
shorter poems was given last week on the first reading page.) 





Meehans' Monthly gives every month a colored illustration by 
Prang of some native flower of the United States. The current issue 


| gives a member of the orchid family, known as the ‘‘ May-blade,”’ 


Liparis liliifolia. 

The North American Review for this month begins the one hun- 
dredth and sixty-second volume of that periodical with the first instal- 
ment of a series of articles on ‘‘ The Future Life and the Condition of 
Man Therein,” by the venerable English statesman, W. E. Gladstone, 
who, taking for his text a famous treatise of Bishop Butler, handles his 
great subject/with astounding vigor aud skill. Another notable article 
is entitled ‘‘ Foreign Missions in the Light of Fact,’’ and is by Dr. 
Judson Smith, Foreign Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions. Dr. Smith places in a strong light the 
work now going on abroad in the principal missionary fields of to-day, 
and argues that it should incite the Church of our times to carry on 
and complete the spread of Christianity. The Mexican Minisier at 
Washington, Senor Romero, gives a review of the civil wars which 


ravaged Mexico for upwards of fifty years, and the causes which gave 
them birth. 
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During the closing weeks of 1895 the daily papers have published | 


an extraordinary amount of interesting and important news. It is 
worth something to the busy newspaper reader to have this mass of 
information taken up, arranged, digested, and reviewed. The Review 
of Reviews performs this service very efficiently every month. ‘lhe 
number for this month is especially strong in this respect. The edi- 
torial department, called ‘‘ The Progress of the World,” is distin- 
guished for its handling of national and international topics of the hour. 
In fact, the Review occupies a unique position)as an ‘“ international 
magazine.” ; 


ane 





McClure’ Magazine, for its new biographical study of “Abrabam 
Lincoln, is giving a very interesting series of portraits of that great | 
The publishers state that they have been able to secure either | 


man. 
originals or copies of every photograph, daguerreotype, ambrotype, 
drawing, or painting of Lincoln, so far as known, in existence. There 
are in this collection fifty photographs, ambrotypes, and daguerreotypes. 
The best collection of Lincoln heretofore published in any work con- 
tained ten portraits. 
magazine during the current year. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TWELFH 
MONTH, 1895. 


The entire series of portraits will appear in the | 





Mean barometer, 30.158 
Highest barometer during the month, (17th), 30.788 | 
Lowest barometer during the month, (3oth), 29.573 
Mean temperature, 39.5 
Highest temperature during the month, (2Ist), 65. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (13th), 13. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 46.9 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 32.2 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (31st), 26. 
Least daily range of temperature, (9th), 6. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 14.6 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 69.9 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 28.6 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.05 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.73 inch of 
rain on the 2d. 

Total snow fall, in inches, during the month 0.5, which fell on the 
gth and roth; very light flurries also on the 6th, 8th, 12th, 13th. 

No snow on the ground on the 15th, nor at end of month. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain and snow 
fell 10. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 7, cloudy days 14. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the North. 

Solar Halos on Ist, 17th, 18th, 24th. 

Lunar Halos on 4th, 24th, 27th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 520n 26th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 12 on 13th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 35.8. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8. p. m.,59 on 26th. 

Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 16.5 on 
12th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p, m., 36. 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month, 39.5 degrees, was 
about 4 degrees above the normal. The weather the first half of the 
month was seasonable. Ice from 4 to 5 inches thick was cut and 
housed from quiet ponds in the northern suburban section of this city 
on the 12th and 16th. The last two weeks were unseasonably warm, 
no temperature below 33 degrees from the 18th to the end of the 
month. 

The amount of precipitation for the month, 2.05 inches, was 
very much belowthe normal. The springs continue very low, many 
wells are dry, and some farmers are hauling water from streams. 

A destructive storm of wind, with rain, occurred on the night of 
the 26th. Some buildings demolished and many trees destroyed. 
Upon one lawn in the southern section of Bucks county, near the city 
line, thirty fine shade and ornamental trees were tora up by the roots. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 


THERE was a little schoolma’am 
Who had this curious way 

Of drilling in subtraction 
On every stormy day. 


‘* Let’s all subtract unpleasant things 
Like doleful dumps and pain, 
And then,”’ said she ‘‘ you’ll gladly see 
That pleasant things remain.’’ 
—Anna M. Pratt, in St. Nicholas’ 


| age pensions. 


| and degrades the national character. 


| troduce conscription. 
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FAITHFUL PROMISES. 
STANDING at the portal 
Of the opening year, 
Words of comfort meet us, 
Hushing every fear. 
Spoken through the silence 
By our Father's voice, 
Tender, strong, and faithful, 
Making us rejoice. 
Onward, then, and fear not, 
Children of the Day! 
For His word shali never, 
Never pass away ! 


I, the Lord, am with thee, 
Be thou not afraid ! 
I will help and strengthen, 
Be thou not dismayed ! 
Yea, I will uphold thee, 
With my own Right Hand ; 
Thou art called and chosen 
In My sight to stand. 
Onward, then, and fear not, 
Children of the Day! 
For His word shall never, 
Never pass away ! 


—F. R. Havergal. 


MILITARISM IN ENGLAND. 

HuGH PRIcE HUGHES, a prominent preacher and writer 
in England, asserts in the Methodist Times, London, that 
there is a scheme under foot in the British Cabinet to in- 
Lord Wolseley is for it, the Duke 
of Devonshire is for it, and Mr. Chamberlain hopes to 
gild the pill by making it useful in advancing the old- 
But even to advance such a laudable 
cause, military service is too heavy a price to pay. _H. P. 
Hughes pictures the result of universal military service in 
the most sombre colors. The nations whose young men 
are forced to undergo a course of military training ap- 
pear to him brutish, savage, degraded. He says: 

‘* Those who have visited France, Italy, or Germany, 
will not need to be told how the abhorred blood-tax 
drains the national resources, clouds the national life, 
The essential social 


| object of Christianity, as foretold by Isaiah and ex- 


pounded by our Lord and his apostles, was to substitute 
a civil for a military basis of human society. The con- 
scription takes us back at one step to savagery. Man, 
every man, becomes once more above all else a mere 
fighting animal. Civilization, art, science, literature, 


_ and, of course, Christianity sink into the background. 


Military men and military ideas prevail everywhere and 
dominate everything. Those of us who, like Tennyson, 


| desire that ‘ape and tiger’ should die out of our blood, 


and believe that we are ‘called to higher things,’ will, 
of course, resist the conscription until death. But the 
forces in favor of it will be irrestible unless it is resisted 
at once, and in its very earliest stages.’’ 

He points out that, on the Continent, every man, 
irrespective of social rank, must serve, saying : 

‘‘From prince to peasant every man who is not 


| mentally or physically defective is compelled to serve in 


the ranks. That will be the inevitable goal for us also 
if England consents to sink to the savage continental 
level. We need not now enlarge upon the temptations 


| and demoralization of barrack life at the most impression- 


able period of young manhood. If the con- 
scription comes on any pretext, it will soon fling pension 
schemes and everything else on one side, and will remain 
a new form of servitude more intolerable than anything 
Englishmen have ever experienced since the abolition of 
serfdom ; and the one European race which has hitherto 
defied the clamor and deadly fascination of militarism 
will sink into the servile and inhuman condition from 
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which our ancestors so urn and so painfully emanci- 
pated themselves and us.”’ 

On the other side of the question, a newspaper pub 
lished at Yokohama, Japan, the Japan Gazette, edited 
apparently by an Englishman, (though the article sounds as 
though written by an army official), raves in this manner : 

‘ England, alas, cannot adopt conscription. She has 
arrived at the stage reached by the Moors before their 
expulsion from Spain. War is regarded as a dreadful 
thing and to be avoided at all cost. Manufacturing, 
trading, literary pursuits, and money-making are consid: 
ered the only occupations worthy of civilized man. There 
is a shrinking from pain, and a nausea at the very thought 
of bloodshed, which marks the epoch when a nation, 
pampered by prosperity and emasculated by luxuriant 
living, enters upon the period of decline. This effemi- 
nacy of thought and nerve it gloried in and labeled 
‘civilization.’ ‘ Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad,’ said the old Greek proverb, and nature, not 
less considerate than the mythical deities of the Grecian 
pagans, makes pleasant the downward path of the people 
doomed to degeneracy. ‘They march to extinction and 
call it progress, viewing with ineffable scorn the ‘ bar- 
barians ’ who still follow nature’s law of the survival of 
the fittest. Thus sneered the Grecians, the Romans, the 
Moors, and to-day the Chinese race are but repeating 
history. If the opinions of the flatant but very earnest 
Hugh Price Hughes prevail, there can be but one result. 
England, despising militarism, will fall by what she rose. 
If she does not keep pace with her competitors, she will 
unquestionably be outdistanced in the day of trial. 
Voluntary enlistment is a failure. It does not keep the 
army up to the strength required, and it is so expensive 
that other nations can maintains millions where we can 
barely support two hundred thousand. 


Conscription has 
the advantage of giving to all mena military training ; 
its inestimable effects on the physique of the Germans 


are very marked ; but Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Lord Wolseley combined can not convince the major- 
ity of Englishmen that they owe any duty to the State. 
Mr. Hughes can rest content.’’ 


Union CHURCHES AMONG PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. — 
The German settlers of Pennsylvania, previous to the Rev- 
olution, were of two general classes, the Peace sects 
(Mennonites, Dunkers, etc.), and the two large bodies 
who did not especially profess Peace, the Lutherans and 
German Reformed. The former hold to the ‘‘ Confession 
of Augsburg,’’ the latter the ‘‘ Heidelberg Catechism.”’ 
In Pennsylvania, since their first arrival here (beginning 
about 1720) the members of the two latter bodies in the 
country districts have very frequently had their church 
buildings in common, each congregation worshipping 
separately at a stated time. As illustrating this, a recent 
dispatch from Reading, Pa., says : 

‘* After an agitation of the subject for some years, the 
Lutheran and Reformed congregations worshipping in the 
old Northkill Church at Bernville, this county, have de- 
cided by an overwhelming vote to build a new union 
church of modern architecture. This action is import- 
ant, because it shows a tendency among these two de- 


| Kennedy, near Valley Forge, Pa. 
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THE CAVE AT PORT KENNEDY. 


AT a recent session of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Prof. Edward D. Cope presented a prelimi- 
nary report on the results of the exploration by the 
| Academy during the past summer of the cave at Port 
The cave illustrates, 


| said Prof. Cope, some very important things : 


(1) The characteristic of the great fauna which occu- 
pied the continent preceding the present fauna; (2) the 
relation to preceding geologic age, and (3) its relation 


| to the antiquity of man. 


| laid with rea sandstone. 


| posed and examined by Professor Cope, 


The cave seems to be in a fissure of limestone, over- 
It was discovered in 1870, 
when, after a blasting, a portion of its contents was ex- 
who then 


| described forty species of animals found in it. 


bones are those of tortoise, snake, birds, sloths, 





About thirty feet have so far been examined, the 
bottom is not yet in sight. The further down the dig- 
gings are made, the richer the find. On a base of clay, 
strata of vegetable matter, charred earth, woods, and 
leaves, lie strata of crushed bones, powdered very fine, 
forming almost a meal. 

The number of species so far discovered is 43, some 
of which have not been previously determined. The 
hoofed 
mammals, andcarnivora. Among the last are found the 
skunk, bear, four species of cat family, including jacquar 
and tiger. The teeth of several mastadons were found, 
but no traces of elephant. Very many specimens of jaws 


| of the tapir were discovered, as were also the remains of 


extinct species of horses, differing considerably from the 


| present horse. 


Two specimens of teeth of a peccary, and one of an 


| animal probably resembling the South American llama, 


were likewise taken from the cave. 

The tiger tooth is very interesting from the fact that, 
while the genus appears in the caves of Europe, it has not 
been found before in America. 

One of the species of bear resembles the existing 
black bear, while the other is similar to a rare species 
found in the Andes and California caves, and is not re- 


| lated to any form now existing in North America. 


No remains of man have thus far been found, and the 
cave is probably the best example of the older caves ex- 


| isting prior to the Champlain epoch, or period of sub- 


| merges, and after the glacial period. 


The great problem 


_ to be solved is, did man exist in North America prior to 


the Champlain period? If the remains of human beings 
are found here it will be of great importance, as the 
geologic time of this cave seems to be well known. 

Henry C. Mercer of Doylestown, curator of the 
archeological department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has had charge of the exploration, then 


| briefly read an account of the work, explaining the exact 


| position and the difficulties met in the excavation. 


A 


| stone quarry occupies the site of the cave and blasting 
| was done by Mr. Kennedy in 1840, but fossil bones were 


| feet below the top of the hill. 


nominations to remain in union, as they have in this | 


county for the past 150 years. Each of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches has over sixty congregations in 


Berks county, and a very large majority of these worship 


in Union churches—that is, a Lutheran and a Reformed | 


organization own an edifice and cemetery in common, 
and hold alternate services, each having its own minister. 


of the two denominations who thus worship together.”’ 


| from the top. 
| oceanic life have been found. 


| mained to besolved by this new exploration. 


In Berks county there are probably over 20,000 members | cubic yards have so far been excavated, and funds are 


first noted in 1870. The bottom of the quarry is now 45 
The bones lie in red 
clay, and are finely ground up, with here and there a 
larger mass. The entrance must have been overhead, 
and the debris brought from a distance and poured in 
No marine shells or other evidences of 
Great blocks of wood, 
some of it retaining the bark, and nuts, seeds, grasses, 
and leaves were discovered in the cave. 

Mr. Mercer suggested several problems which re- 
About 300 
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needed to further carry on the work, which, so far, has 
been kept up through the efforts of Dr. S. G. Dixon. 

In the discussion which ensued Prof. Heilprin sug- 
gested that the cave might be of preglacial time, and 
that the presence of animal remains might be explained 
by a rise of the river overflowing the valley and leaving 
the bones in this cliff. 


A WINTER OUTFIT IN THE NORTHWEST. 
Casper W. Whitney, in Harper’s Magazine. 

NoTHING but fur can insure warmth or even comfort in 
this chilling North. Farther along, and before making 
my bison or musk-ox hunt, I secured a caribou-skin 
capote with the fur on, but until I got one I was a shiver- 
ing victim of the wind. The capote I had fetched from 
Hamilton, Canada, was useless, having been made of un- 
smoked leather, the first snow storm soaked and the fire 
shrunk it; then it was too heavy to run in, and the 
blanket lining was greatly inferior to fur for warmth. 
No garment can excel the caribou capotes made by the 
Indians for exposure in the excessive cold and piercing 
winds of this North country. They are very light, and 
do not therefore add to the burden of the voyageur, while 
being literally impervious to all winds, save those deadly 
blasts of the Barren Grounds. 

The Indian trapper in winter first secures stout moc- 
casins and new ‘‘ duffel,’’ and next looks to his caribou- 
skin capote. Anything may answer for trousers or 
head-covering, the former, indeed, being moose or 
caribou skin, blanket, or ‘‘store pants’’ got at the Hud- 
son Bay Company post in trade, while the conventional 
hat is supplied by a colored handkerchief wound about 
the head, just above the forehead and ears, to keep the 
long hair in place. Formerly it was, and still is in the 
more remote sections, a moose or caribou thong bound 
by sinew and decorated with porcupine quill. But the 
foot-covering must be of the best. Moccasins are made 
of smoked moose-skin, because of its thickness (though 
the thinner caribou-skin is equally durable), and are 
really the pride of the Indian wardrobe. They are the 
most, and very frequently the only, decorated piece of 
his apparel ; in presentation they are the vehicle of regard 
from one Indian to another; they carry the first tidings 
of a more tender sentiment from the maiden to the young 
hunter, and are the surest indication not only of the de- 
gree of the woman's handicraft, but, if she be married, 
of the degree of her regard forthe husband. An Indian’s 
moccasins are a walking advertisement of his standing at 
home. 


LaRGE FarM UNDER IrRIGATION.—The largest irri- 
gated farm in South Dakota next season will be the Car- 
penter Farm at Pukwana, Brule county. W. O. Carpen- 
ter, the owner of the farm, is a Chicago capitalist. His 
farm contains 1,620 acres. Between 400 and 609 acres 
will be irrigated next season. All of the mammoth farm 
will be irrigated. A reservoir covering seven acres has 
just been completed. Its average depth is nine and one- 
half feet. The reservoir has three openings of 24 inch 
tiling. Elm and hard maple trees will be planted along 
the banks of the reservoir to strengthen and adorn them. 
Work will soon begin on an artesian well, which will be 
eight inches in diameter. There will be a total of eleven 
miles of irrigating ditches on the farm, the work of con- 
structing them being now in progress. Mr. Carpenter 
will expend $25.000 on the farm. which he intends shall 
be the model irrigated farm in the Northwest. There is 
little doubt the success of this and similar ventures will 
result in farmers being enabled to procure sufficient 
money on easy terms to sink artesian wells for irrigating 
purposes.—Chicage Chronicle. 


| children’s grandchildren. 


| toria have seen grandchildren grow out of infancy ; and none ever saw 
| a great-grandchild. 





| very animated contest for the election of President. 


| 


A Mertuop or ‘‘ Losinc Fiesu.’’—The following is 
given in Harper's Bazar as the system successfull 
adopted by a person who desired to diminish her bulk : 

‘‘After much study and looking about she determined 
upon aregimen. She instantly gave up sugar in tea or 
coffee, and milk at any time. For two months she took 
for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner only beefsteak and 
toast, and now and then spinach and lettuce ; always 
oranges—oranges in plenty. She drank with this clear 
coffee or tea. She limited the amount of water taken 
through the day to one quart, or at most three pints. 
Some of this she drank hot before or after meals. Often 
she squeezed the juice of a lemon in it. When the two 
months were over and the flesh had begun to diminish 
she ate other vegetables and fruit, corn, peaches, celery, 
but never any vegetable that grew underground—pota- 
toes, onions, parsnips, turnips, or beets. She never ate 
—and this was her most important rule—she never ate 
anything fermenting in character, any pears, plums, 
grapes, or sweets. Because bread has a fermenting qual- 
ity in it, she always toasted it dry. Pudding she never 
touched, sauces nor cake. If any food led to flatulency 
in any form she knew at once it was a food to be avoided. 
By and by, after the first few months, she allowed herself 


now and then an occasional sweet or an ice, but never as 
a habit.’’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


OF the people of the State of Kansas, ninety per cent. are native 
Americans, according to the figures just completed by the State Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The colored population of the State, including 
Indians and Chinese, amounts to only 3.67 per cent. Of the 1,334,- 
734 total population, 529,865 were born in Kansas. Of the foreign- 
born population those from Germany are most numerous ; Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark come next, then England and Wales, then 
Ireland, and then Russia. 


—Queen Victoria has appointed Alfred Austin “ Poet Laureate.” 
The office has been vacant since the death of Lord Tennyson in 1892. 


—A grandmother with twenty-six grandchildren came into Martins- 
ville, Ind , from the country just before Christmas to buy toys. She 
wandered through the stores pretty much all of one day, utterly non- 
plussed by the profusion of toys and the possibilities of jealousies and 
heartburnings. Finally she selected a pint tin-cup for each of her 
grandchildren, loaded them into her wagon, and started for home in 
good spirits. —Vews Item. 

—Old ladies are so plentiful and industrious in Maine that there is 
now no honor left for any one of them who claims a record with a 
patchwork quilt containing several thousand pieces. The country is 
covered with phenomenal quilts. But a new standard of supremacy 
has been set by an inmate of the Old Ladies’ Home at Bath, who has 
just finished a quilt containing 14,911,462 stitches. She says she has 
kept tally of every stitch. If any one doubts her figures the quilt is on 
exhibition and the stitches may be counted by the doubter. The old 
lady calls the quilt ** Job’s Trouble.’"—M. Y. Sun. 


—An engineer on the Midland railway, in England, was blown off 
his engine by the wind recently while going at full speed near Ashby 
de la Zouche without his fireman's missing him. He picked himself 
up unhurt and walked to the next station to report. 


—Turkish coffee is not all coffee. Throughout the East it is mixed 
with large quantities of barley or rye meal, which makes it§ hick, and 
prevents it from exciting the nerves too much. 

—The American Society of Naturalists has appointed a committee 
consisting of Professor Angelo Heilprin, of this city; Professor H. S. 
Osborn, of Columbia College, and Professor George L. Goodale, of 
Harvard, to ** examine into the ways and means and practicability of 
equipping an expedition for Antarctic exploratioa.’’ 

—Queen Victoria has had nine childrea, of whom she has lost two ; 
forty-one grandchildren, of whom eight hive died, and twenty-three 
great-grandchildren, all of whom are living. Her eldest great grand- 
child, the Princess Feodore, of Saxe-M-iningen, is now nearly seven- 
teen, so that in all probability her Majesty will live to see her grand 
Few English sovereigns before Queen Vic- 


—The Academy of Natural Sciences, of this city, has just had a 
It ended on the 
31st ult., when Dr. Samuel G. Dixon was chosen by 161 votes to 105 
for Dr. Daniel G. Brinton. 
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—The 340 inmates of the Berks County (Pa. ) iene a cur- 


rent news item says, eat 255 feet of sausage ata meal. They average 
about a mile of sausage a month. Sausage is a favorite dish with the 


inmates, and whenever it is served each one receives about nine inches. | 


That means that 3,060 inches are served at each meal. 
hogs to supply this quantity. 


It takes five 


—Dr. H. K. Carroll, of the New York Judependent, says that the | 


aggregate of colored church members in the United States is, in round 
numbers, 2,674,000, distributed as follows: Baptists, 1,403,559; 
Methodists, 1,190,638; Presbyterians, 30,000; Disciples of Christ, 
18,578, and Protestant Episcopal and Reformed Episcopal together, 
somewhat less than 5,000. 


—At Hammerfest, in Norway, the most northern town in Europe, 
the Polar night commenced on November 18, and will last to January 
23. The city is illuminated during these dark days by electricity. 


—A Tyrolese mountain guide was recently tried at Batzen for man- 
slaughter, in taking a man who was physically unfit for a climb over a 
dangerous mountain pass, where he was killed. The jury acquitted 
the guide on the facts of the case, but the principle of the responsibility 
of guides for the proper qualifications of tourists is established for the 
first time. a 

The marshy ground of the Ganges Delta, with its vast masses of 
vegetation, decaying under a tropical sun, is the native home of the 
cholera. In that pestilential region the cholera and plague are found 
every year, and all the year round. Every cholera epidemic which 
has desolated Europe, every visitation of the plague, is believed to 
have started from the mouth of the Ganges. 


—Watermelons of good size and luscious quality were on sale on 
the streets of Augusta, Ga., the day before Christmas. 


—In Centre county, Pa., about three years ago, Isaac W. Raven, 
while driving along the Millheim turnpike, was thrown from his 
buggy at a bad place in the road and sustained a broken limb. He 
brought sitit against the company for $20,000 damages, and in two 
trials before the lower court and a hearing before the supreme court 
was awarded $5,000. The company refused to pay the amount and 
to satisfy ‘he judgment the turnpike was offered at sheriff's sale. 
There were no bidders but Raven himself, and he had the option of 
buying the pike to satisfy his judgment, or make a compromise with 
the company. The sale was postponed, when a settlement was effected 
by Raven accepting $3,000 in cash, the company to pay costs. 

—Describing the condition of Philadelphia during the week of 
strike of the street-car men, a newspaper of another city says: “And 
now a great city reaps her reward in days of disastrous riot, of scenes 
of bloody tumult, of disastrous loss of property and of business,’’ 
all of which is a sensational exaggeration. 

—Represeatative Sparkman, of Florida, says of the orange pros- 
pects in that State: ‘ While this year’s crop is put down at 75,000 
boxes, the estimate for next year is 1,000,000, and for the year after 
3,000,000; so if a severe frost does not intervene the third year will 
witness a normal yield of 5,000,000 boxes.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the Ist instant, made public the names of 
five commissioners whom he had appointed to inquire (for the informa 
tion of the government of the United States) into the facts as to the lo 
cation of the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana. The 
commissioners are ex-President (of Cornell University) Andrew D. 


White, Justice David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court, Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, Judge Richard H. Alvey, 
of the District of Columbia Courts, and Frederick R. Coudert, of New 


York City, a distinguished lawyer. The selections are generally com- 
mended. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury, on the 6th inst., advertised for sub- 
scriptions to a loan of 100 millions of dollars, at four per cent., pay- 
ment for it to be made in gold or gold certificates. The opportunity to 
subscribe will expire Second month 5th. The bonds are to be as small 
as $50, if desired. The idea of this announcement of a ‘‘ popular 
loan” is to avoid the objection to a private contract (as heretofore 
made) with J. P. Morgan and other bankers, commonly spoken of as 
‘**the New York Syndicate.’’ If the people do not take up the loan 
advertised, it is said an arrangement with the Syndicate will proceed. 

THE disturbed conditions in Europe, the “ war flurries,’ (Armenia, 
Venezuela, Cuba, and now South Africa), have caused serious mone- 
tary conditions everywhere. It is now doubted whether American 
bonds will be bought abroad, at present, even in Germany. There is 


much anxiety in New York city and other financial centres in this 
country. 


THE spread of the rebellion in Cuba causes great uneasiness in 
Madrid. In military circles General Campos is severely criticised. It 
is said the General intends to resign in a few weeks. The Cuban 
rebels still avoid fighting a decisive battle. Orders have been issued 
for the Spanish troops to “ surround them, driving them to a stand in 
the centre.’’ Dispatches from Havana continue to represent that city 
as in danger of capture by the rebels. 


A NEw international complication has perturbed Europe, especially 
England and Germany. A party of men under a certain Dr. Jameson, 
marched from the British possessions in South Africa, into the Trans- 
vaal Republic, (peopled by the Boers, descendants of Dutch settlers), 
with the alleged intention of creating a revolution, and overthrowing 
the Boer government. They were, however, defeated and captured by 
a larger force of Boers, and imprisoned at Johannesburg, a town in the 
gold mining district. Upon this, Emperor William of Germany sent a 
congratulatory dispatch to President Kruger, and used in it expressions 
construed to mean that the ‘‘ independence”’ of the Transvaal would 
be supported by Germany. This has caused much feeling in England, 


where the Transvaal Republic is regarded not as independent but as 
under the protectorate of Great Britain. 


DISPATCHES from London at this writing (7th) represent an ex- 
treme war feeling, on account of the South African events, and a dispo- 
sition especially to assail the Emperor of Germany. (He is the grand- 
son of Queen Victoria.) The 7imes intimates a readiness to make an 
alliance with Russia and France against Germany. 


HENRY NORMAN, one of the editors of the London daily Chronicle, 
has come to this country, and has been sending dispatches from 
Washington to that newspaper, explaining the state of public feeling 
in the United States on the Venezuelan question, and also forwarding 
documentary evidence tending to convince the English public that 
Venezuela is not without a case as against British Guiana on the 
boundary question. His dispatches have attracted much attention. 


THE President on the 4th inst. issued a proclamation declaring the 


admission of Utah as a State into the Union. The officers of the new 
S'ate were installed on the 6th. 


THE members of the Venezuela Commission met in Washington on 
the 4th. All were present except Andrew D. White. Justice Brewer 
was elected President, and the Commission adjourned until the 11th. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* The Sub-Committee on Temperance and 
Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First 
month 18, at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as follows : 

Educational and Publication Committee at 
g.30 a. m.,in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a.m., in Race 
Street parlor. 

James H. ATKINSON 
ANNA K. Way, 


; \ Clerks. 
*,* Anna M. Jackson, New York, acknow!- 
edges and has forwarded to the Schofield 
and Laing schools the following sums : 
Menallen, Pa., F. D. School, . $2.25 
West Monthly Meeting, Ohio, 2.25 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind., 6.00 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio, . 5.00 





*,* A regular meeting of the Young Temper- 
ance Workers of West Philadelphia will be held 
in the meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, on Fourth-day evening, First month 15, 


| €te., to 


1896, at 8 o’clock. Interesting exercises have 
een prepared, including recitations by Prof. 
David F. Dimon, a well-known and entertain- 
ing elocutionist. The attendance of all is cor- 
dially invited. 
Epwarp C. D1rxon, President. 
BessizE M. ROBERTS, Secretary. 





*,* The regular meeting of the Philanthropic 
Committee of New York Monthly Meeting will 
be held in the meeting-house on Schermerhorn 
street, Brooklyn, on Sixth-day, First month 10, 
at 8p. m. The special subject for considera- 
tion will be Peace and Arbitration. The exer- 
cises under the direction of the Young Friends’ 
Association. 

A social meeting and supper at 6.30 p. m. 

Joun W. Hutcuinson, Chairman. 
LEAH H. MILLER, Secretary. 





*.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitteeof New York Yearly Meeting : 
First MontH, 1896: 

12. Quaker Street. 


Address all inquiries in reference to trains 
Joserx T. McDowek LL, Clerk, 
116 W. 13th St., 


New York. 


*,* Friends wishing to attend Fairfax Quar- 


terly Meeting, held at Waterford, Va., will 
leave Sixth Street depot, Pa. R. R. station, 
Washington, First month 18, 1896, at 9 o’clock 
a.m., for Pzonian Springs, where carriages 
will be waiting. Special tickets (on W. & O. 
R. R.) at depot. S. A. G. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Wilmington, Del., on First-day, 
First month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the Committee will be held at 


Providence meeting-bouse, on Third-day after- | 


noon, the 2Ist inst., at 2.30 o'clock. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


*,* A Meeting of Temperance Workers this 
(Seventh-day) evening, 11th inst., at 8 o'clock, 


in Girard avenue meeting-house, to be addressed | 


by John J. Cornell, of Baltimore. 


J. J. C. will also attend Race Street meeting | 


to-morrow morning. 


* * 
* 


the lectures at the College Settlement hall, 617 
Carver street, Philadelphia, by Dr. E.R. L. | 
Gould, of the University of Chicago, on Fifth- 


day afternoons at four o clock, beginning Fifth- | 


day, First month 9, 1896. 


S 
1. Principles and Purposes of Social-Eco- | 


nomic Legislation. 

. Labor Programmes. 
. Internationalism in Labor Questions. 
. Child Labor. 
. Woman Labor. 
>. Factory Inspection. 
. Sweating System. 
. Intervention of Public 

Labor Contract. 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Labor and Social Insurance. 


Bodies 


9. 
10. 


College Settlement Lectures.—Course of | 





in the | | 


| 
| 
| THE FINEST WOOLEN UNDERWEAR. | 


| Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., | 


Tickets for the Course, $2.00. Single tickets, 


25 cents each. 


May be obtained at Fischer’s, 1217 Chestnut | 
street, at Cuthbert’s, 4000 Chestnut street, or | 


from any member of the Executive Committee 
of the College Settlement, including Susan P. 
Wharton, 910 Clinton street. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in First month occur 
as follows: 

20. Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 

21. Western, at Londongrove, Pa. 

23. Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 


*,* Circular meetings in First month occur 
as follows: 
19. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the | 


care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held on First-day, the 19th inst., at 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
at 2o0’clock. All are cordially invited. 
Sara C. _Boorn, Recording Clerk. 
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N EW, SEA SEASON ABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 


wake WILLIAM HEACOCK, S28 In Hosiery, Tn Gloves, In Laces, 


Undertaker & Embalmer| im Waterproofs, in Oarg ts 


In Rugs, Mavs, in Upho 

; ‘. ugs, Mats, pio 

1313 Vine Street, Philada. | In Muslin Underwear, ete., ete., 
TELEPHONE 4036, | 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 


(1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | and accurately serving our out- 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. of-town patrons. 


“ TAEGER” STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. : 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

@ ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
hm filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

M anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPANY, 
45 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 
The Mam Orper Depart- 


Made in all weights, from the lightest 
gause for Summer to the Heaviest for Seven Pounds 

Winter, absolutely Pure Wool of the ° . 

finest quality and texture. | Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 


Philadelphia Depot, for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 


S. C, HANCOCK, Prop 31.N econd St., Phil adelpnia, Pa. 
1523 Chestnut Street, 


Seep 1104 Chestnut Street. 


WOMEN LIKE THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them here: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 | 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets, . . §C. up. | 
Sewing Stands ee . . 50c. up. | 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


Corner Cabinets, . $1.00 up. 


CON ROW, | 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, | 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


The bottom to prices on weeders knocked out by 
the Z. Breed Weeder Co. 

Ali agencies cancelled and no more agents wanted 

The wholesalers and retailers profits saved to the 

buyers. 

ia dealing with us every farmer is now to be both 
wholesaler and retailer as well as user, and can save 
both these profits (about one-half the retail price of 
| the machine himself by ordering now. 

The Zephaniah Breed Weeders will work corn, 
| Sugar-cane, potatoes, peas, beans, squashes, melons, 
\ cucumbers, tomatoes, cabbages, beets, carrots, pars 
| nips, cauliflower, celery, onions, (think of it, 

onions !), strawberry plantations (both new and 

old), asparagus (during cutting season) and many 

other crops, all without other cultivation, hand- 

hoeing, or hand-weeding, while for grain fields they 

have no equal. See what a Kansas Friend says of 
| them in our ad. in this paper Eleventh month 23d 
| and 30th. 


Our No. 1 and 2 (tw» hors?)will work clean 25 to 
| 28 acres per day. No. 3, 4, and 5 (one horse) will 
work 15 to 18 acres per day. With our No. 8 one 

man’s time will care for 5 to 7 acres of onions until 
| they are % inch in diameter without hand-weeding. 

Send to-day for circular describing nine sizes and 

styles of Sulky, Walking, and Hand machines. It 
also contains an article on ‘“‘ Weeds and Tillage,” 
| by Prof. ‘aft, of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
| “Shallow ys. Deep Cultivation,” by Prof. Hunt, of 
Ohio Agricultura! College, and “ how I gtow 300 to 
400 bushels of potatoes in “Massachusetts,” by C. W. 
Russell. E+q., < ene Mass., an authority On po- 
tato culture. 
DESK B OnE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 





Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia. P+ 


NOW READY. 


‘* Words by the Way.”’ 


By ELIZABETH POW ELL BOND. 


160 pages, bound in Tihen cloth, gilt top. Price 
60 cents. Mailed for 48 cents, 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa ‘ 


1917 Gratz Avenue. 





| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


—Latest U. S. Government Food Peport. 


RoyAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 


106 Wall St., New York 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 


ghe city 
COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

{T EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS 
———_ 
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GENCER AND JOURNAL 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GengRaL Trust and Banxrxe BustNess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ae 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RECEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Danie] Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry © Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


2 CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 


=. cS PP D SURPLUS, 82;000,000 
renew TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Rreeutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
° Cares for Reali Estate. 
OFFICERS 
FFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, 
\ATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWE 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, !r., Assist. Trew: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, ‘ 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

‘This Company furnishes ALL DesteaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
atactaal Net Cost. itis PorzELY MuTUAL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivs of over Tarez Mritrons. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec, HENRY C. BROWN. 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 





. . DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Ac'uary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 





167 Chambers St., New York. 


JOBBER IN 
___ Hardware, Agricultural Implements, 


wc House Furnishing Goods, 


and Ice Tools 
Sole Agents for 


WM. T. WOOD & CO.’S 
Celebrated Ice Tools. 
CHARLES LEFFINGWELL’S 
Automatic Ash Seives, 
World’s Corn Shellers, etc. 
Write for 


Price List of 
Ice Tools 
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